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EDITORIALS 


License Automobile Drivers 


The American Medical Association through 
one of its committees is endeavoring to reduce 
the number of automobile tragedies. 

In this connection the Saturday Evening 
Post says there are “seventeen million motor 
cars whizzing to and fro in the land.” 

The first insistence of this report is that 
there should be a national requirement that 
whoever anywhere drives a car should have a 
license. There is no highway in any state in 
the Union, scarcely a crossroad that some- 
one from some distant somewhere is not likely 
to drive there in his own machine or be in a 
public taxi. 

The claim that “ state laws” can be adequate 
is vicious in the extreme. Watch the auto- 
mobiles for an hour in any city between the 
seas and wide range of states represented is 
amazing. No one with a faint trace of sanity 
will claim that it is wise to allow any state in 
the Union to permit anyone to drive a car With- 
out a license. Such a driver might endanger 
the life of someone from some one of the other 
forty-seven states. 

It is a less serious matter for a_ state 
to permit an unlicensed driver of an automobile 


than it is for a state to permit uncertificated 
teachers. 


Read the crime reports of any city and see 
where the rascals come from. Take the Drake 
Hotel hold-up in Chicago. The seven criminals 
were from seven different states over a wide 
range of country. There is scarcely a class in 
any county in the United States that is not 
liable to live or work in any other county in 
the United States. Local control is a captivat- 
ing political slogan in any community, and the 
less qualified a community is for educating 
men and women for any other locality the 
louder the politicians are in their protest 
against “centralized authority.” 

There should be a committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association or of some other asso- 
ciation to collect the facts about the tragedy 
of local control of the preparation of children 
for safe and sane men and women. 

We appreciate the difficulty of providing 
sane centralized responsibility. 

One fool specialist can make the prospect of 
nationalized education go a-glimmering. 

The American Medical Association appre- 
ciates the difficulty in licensing automobile 
drivers. The committee protests vehemently 
against “trick tests and trick stunts” of the 
mentality of drivers. 

There is no greater educational or civic cam- 
paign needed today than an heroic crusade te 
eliminate so-called psychological “trick tests 
and stunts” in centralized authority. 
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A Remarkable Address 


There are few really great addresses in 
these days of much speaking, but the address 
on “The School Burden,” by Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent of California, is one of 
the great educational deliverances of recent 
times. It marshals the civic, industrial, domes- 
tic, social and religious problems, past and 
present, as has no one else, and he presents 
the passing of every problem that becomes a 
burden on to the public schools in a thrilling 
and convincing manner. 

It is profound in its statesmanship, scientific 
in its scholarship, brilliant in its presentation. 
While school men and women are comforted 
by its wholesomeness the public needs it as a 
patriotic tonic. Whoever promotes the pub- 
licity of this professional and patriotic address 
will serve the country as well as the profes- 
sion. 





The Education Bill 
The Education Bill to which Dr. Charl Wil- 


liams has devoted untiring energy and superb 
skill has been introduced by Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas and Congressman Daniel A. 
Reed of Dunkirk, New York, which virtually 
makes it an Administrative Bill, and if it can 
get decent attention before March 4, the 
chances are that it will become a law. The 
real danger is that it will not receive proper 
attention because the mass of bills in which 
prominent leaders in the Senate and House 
are personally and politically interested will 
mot get out of the way in time to give the 
Education Bill a fair chance. 

With the $100,000,000 rider on the previous 
Bill it could not get reported out of commit- 
tee because leaders of both parties feared that 
it would pass if it came up for a vote. There 
were many men in the House and Senate who 
would have voted for the Bill in order to have 
their state get its share of the appropriation. 

Now, without any financial bait, it is rela- 
tively easy to get it reported, but there is no 
personal or political urge for its passage. This 
makes it impossible to prophesy what action 
will be taken when a vote is secured. 

The only present opposition to the Education 
Bill is from those who oppose Federal influence, 
and there is no denying that every bill that 
magnifies Federal power is jeopardized by the 
vigorous effort to enforce the Volstead Law. 
It is also apparent that the fate of the Child 
Labor Bill in State Legislatures has had bane- 
ful influence upon timid congressmen and 
senators, all of which makes one cautious 
about being too sanguine about the success of 
the Education Bill even with all the masterful 
campaign which Dr. Charl Williams has con- 
ducted. Nevertheless the chances are all in 
favor of the passage of the Bill if it has a 


chance for a fair hearing; the arguments are 
all in its favor. 
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Highly Effective Week 


San Diego, H. C. Johnson, superintendent, 
made much of Education Week, using the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Optimist, “ Ad” and other professional 
and business clubs. Each of these clubs and 
other organizations made the topic of their 
luncheon hour that week “ The Schools of San 
Diego.” The daily papers “boosted the boost- 
ing” with great energy. Every one in the 
city, lay and official, young and old, devoted 
the week to the promotion of education. 


Russell H. Conwell 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, president of Temple 
College, Philadelphia, died on December 6 at 
the age of eighty-two. He was first known 
for his famous lecture on “ Acres of Diamonds,” 
probably the most delivered lecture, and one 
of the most useful, of any lecture in the last 
fifty years. It fitted his platform personality 
perfectly and it met a real American need half 
a century ago, and the demand for it never 
lessened as long as his platform virility lasted. 
The overpowering lesson of the lecture was 
that everyone would succeed if he fully culti- 
vated his talents in the right way at the right 
time. 

We knew Colonel Conwell intimately more 
than fifty years ago, when he was a leader in 
the development of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
which suddenly burst from market-garden 
farms into a city of some 70,000 persons and 
later of 100,000. 

Colonel Conwell’s zeal and promotive in- 
stinct was a prominent factor in transforming 
insignificant farm land into a wide-awake city, 
and one of his chief functionings was the crea- 
tion of the Somerville Journal as a promotive 
factor. 

Dr. Conwell later began the practice of law 
in Boston, and then entered the Baptist min- 
istry, which took him to Philadelphia, where he 
created Temple College, a remarkable educa- 
tional institution. 

It was his privilege to see his son, Leon M. 
Conwell, become the editor of the same Somer- 
ville Journal,one of the most important local 
weekly papers in America, and elected to the 
Mayoralty of the prosperous city of Somer- 
ville for which Colonel Conwell was in no 
small degree responsible. 


The World Court 


The American Foundation, maintaining the 
American Peace Award, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has an important bulletin, “ Fifteen 
Questions Answered, on the World Court,” 
which will be mailed gladly to anyone re- 
questing it. We know of. no equally valuable 
championship of the World Court in the same 
space. 

Fifteen questions are as follows: Is the 
Court the League’s Court? What is the 
effect of the “ Harding-Hughes-Coolidge” 
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reservations? Could the adherence of the 
United States to the Court involve us in the 
political entanglements of Europe? Might the 
adherence of the United States to the Court 
affect the Monroe Doctrine? Could a question 
involving our immigration policy be brought 
before the Court for settlement? Does the 
Court express merely the personal opinion of 
the judges? What assurance have we that the 
judges will be impartial? Could Great Britain’s 
seven votes in the Assembly of the League 
give her undue influence in the Court? Can 
the Court compel nations to bring disputes to 
it for settlement? Does the Court’s power to 
render advisory opinions give it a_ political 
character? Is the Court a true “ World” Court? 
Does the existence of the old Hague Court of 
Arbitration make the World Court unneces- 
sary? Is a World Court dangerous until inter- 
national law has been developed and codified? 
Is there any way of enforcing the decisions of 
the Court? Has the World Court power to 
prevent war? 





Arthur Brisbane calls attention to the fact 
that either The Bronx or Queen’s, boroughs 
tucked away in New York City, has a larger 
population than has Los Angeles, and the 
increase in the population of New York is 
greater than Miami’s entire population. 


Typewriting Miracle 


Miss Elinor Mitchell of Great Britain, cham- 
pion typewriter of Europe, wrote 129 words, 
involving 812 “touches,” in one minute. 

Arthur Brisbane says :— 

“That’s more important than any football, 
cricket, tennis or golf victory. There’s more 
nervous and mental energy required to win a 
typewriter championship than any athletic 
event. A first-class typewriter is a first-class 
athlete. This young British girl has beaten 
any female American record, although she 
is about thirty words per minute behind the 
male record of the United States.” 

There were no 75,000 persons in a “ Yankee 
Stadium” or a “Yale bowl” to see this ath- 
letic achievement, but more men and women 


aré in practice for such championships than 
for football “touches.” 


John A. Brashear 


Dr. John A. Brashear was one of Pitts- 
burgh’s noble citizens, one of the few real muni- 
cipal leaders anywhere, who as a non-profes- 
sional devoted limitless time and talent to the 
Professional service of teachers, which led to 
the creation of the Brashear Association by 
the teachers of the city. 


It was Dr. Brashear who secured a hand- 
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some giit for the vacation study and travel of 
teachers. It was this service especially which 
led the teachers to organize the Brashear 
Association, and on November 23 the Associa- 
tion had a banquet in honor of his eighty-fifth 
birthday. 

The address of the occasion was by Dr. John 
H. Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, probably the most prominent school 
man of the country from the standpoint of 
varied educational and editorial service, and 
without a superior in platform art. He has 
been president of Knox College, editor of 
McClure’s Magazine, president of the College 
of the City of New York, chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York, com- 
missioner of the State of New York, and now 
associate editor of one of the two leading daily 
papers of the world. His address alone would 
have made the banquet in memory of Dr. John 
A. Brashear notable. 





The high school should train for citizenship, 
for character and for leadership.—Ernest C. 
Hartwell. 





Reading, Pennsylvania 


Landis Tanger, superintendent of Reading, 
makes an interesting report of twenty-five 
years of progress in the schools of that city. 
It is an interesting grouping of facts under the 
direction of Superintendents Ebenezer Mackay, 
Charles S. Foos and Landis Tanger, but for- 
tunately I knew the schools of Reading when 
they were first nationalized by Superintendents 
Thomas M. Balliet and Z. X. Snyder, two very 
eminent American educators for a third of a 
century thereafter. 

Dr. Balliet was superintendent of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, for many years and then 
was Dean of Education of New York Univer- 
sity for about as many years, and is now, as 
dean emeritus, rendering noble service on the 
educational platform. 

Dr. Snyder was principal of the Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, and then, 
until his death, was president of the Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley. 

Superintendent Tanger notes the fact that im 
the last twenty-five years the enrollment has 
gone from 13,230 to 21,760, an increase of 66 
per cent.; from 313 teachers to 572, or 50 per 
cent.; tax rate from 4 to 13 mills; the state 
appropriation from $58,454 to $206,500, an in- 
crease of 250 per cent. School bonds aggre- 
gating $3,500,000 have been voted in the twenty- 
five years. Much of it is of téecent issue, and 


is now being spent for a large co-educational 
high school, three junior high schools, elemen- 
tary schools, a museum, and art gallery. 
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Adolescent Arizona 


By A. E. 


To have known Arizona for forty-four years 
has been a rare privilege. Knowing as we do 
every state in the Union intimately and loving 
them all proudly it takes some courage to say 
that with possibly one exception our pride in 
the Arizona of today has a little more thrill 
than the pride of other states. And the reason 
for this is that we have seen the little found- 
ling waif which Spanish Mexico left in our 
backyard seventy years ago, that New Mexico 
didn’t want, that California wouldn’t have, that 
they wouldn’t let Utah have, come out of 
its adolescent new birth into noble functioning. 

For a third of a century we have been in 
touch with Arizona, sometimes curiously 
and sometimes proudly. We _ have _— seen 
its boyish shyness and awkwardness, 
prankiness and bumptiousness bloom into 
manliness, and have heard the wild yell of 
admirers when as a trained, robust youth it 
has made a thrilling touchdown. 

In it all as territory and state our faith in 
Arizona has never quaked, because its met- 
ropolis has retained John D. Loper as superin- 
tendent through its statehood and fifty per 
cent. longer, and has given him freedom at the 
heim so that he has kept the school system on 
an even keel. 

Ignoring the captious criticism of its neigh- 
bors Arizona has had its teachers trained at 
Tempe with the same hopeful, helpful leader 
twice as long as Arizona has been a state, 
and the service of A. J. Matthews for a quar- 
ter of a century was delightfully recognized 
this June by inviting him to have the com- 
mencement address at the State University en 
the most significant commencement it has 
ever had, and President Marvin and _ the 
regents of the university did the proper thing 
in a hearty way by presenting him with an 
henorary doctorate, making him Dr. Matthews. 

Another demonstration of its stability is 
the fact that the state has had but two gover- 
nors. 

That which has made Arizona as territory 
and state is its business prosperity. Had New 
Mexico or California had any suspicion of the 
inherited wealth of the foundling waif which 
they discarded fifty years ago they would have 
fought to a finish to establish their claim to 
Arizona, whose gold output is second only to 
California’s, and whose copper yield is greater 
than that of Montana, than that of Michigan: 
yes, greater than that of both Montana and 
Michigan with that of Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia thrown in for good measure; more than 
from them and the other forty-three states of 
the Union. 

So great is its copper wealth that the State 
University has in three years under President 
Marvin developed the second wonderful School 


WINSHIP 


of Mines in America with eighteen full- 
fledged professors, several of whom are leading 
mine specialists of the New World. 

This leads naturally to the University’s 
robust, manly educational “ touchdown.” When 
Arizona became a territory Tucson was the 
largest and most important city, but Phoenix 
drew the capital as her prize, and Prescott 
took two desirable (?) institutions, leaving 
nothing for the then metropolis but the 
promise of the Arizona University with the 
measly promise of $30,000 with neither land 
nor buildings. 

So disgusted were politicians of Tucson with 
their share of territorial plums that the recep- 
tion given the conferees upon their return is 
said to have been too forceful for print. 

The story of the obtaining of the site, for 
which we do not vouch, is that the community 
decided that one of three leading landowners 
in the city should contribute forty acres, and 
three men “cut cards” and he whose count 
was least should give the university-that-was- 
to-be forty acres. However much foundation 
for this Arizona story, it is true that I was in 
Arizona three years before even the Univer- 
sity was wished on Tucson. 

We knew the University under the presi- 
dency of Kendrick Babcock, who took his 
graduate work at Harvard with our eldest son, 
and he was succeeded by Arthur H. Wilde of 
Boston University, with whose uncle, William 
A. Wilde, I was for a time associated in busi- 
ness, so that my interest in the _ territorial 
Arizona University under Presidents Babcock 
and Wilde was keen. 

It is interesting that this territory on the 
Mexican border with a population, mostly 
Mexican. scarcely more than the present popu- 
lation of Phoenix, went to Harvard and Boston 
University for presidents. 

After that they went to Indiana, to Depauw 
University, for Rufus B. von Klein Smid. He 
came to Arizona, with a _ population three 
times what it was when the university was 
established, and the increase of 150,000 was 
mostly non-Mexican, so that his opportunity 
was greatly enhanced and he prepared the 
University for the fabulous success under the 
leadership of Cloyd H. Marvin, who has the 
most brilliant record of any university presi- 
dent in three years, East or West. 

No other state legislature has ever passed 
thirteen highly important financial and pro 
fessional bills for a state university without @ 
dissenting vote, with a fourteenth bill with only 
two votes against it. 

Those original forty acres have now be 
come one hundred and twenty campus actes 
one thousand farm acres in various subsidiaty 
schools and departments, and a _ one-thot 
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sand square miles of limitless future value, 
which the regent can select from any public 
lands in the state. 

That which leads us to devote so much 
space to “ Adolescent Arizona” is the State 
Educational Association meeting which this 
year functioned in Tucson, Phoenix, Globe, 
and Flagstaff, with the attendance at each 
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larger than it had ever been when the State 
Association met in any city, and each had a 
program far beyond any that had been en- 
joyed at any state meeting. 

It was an interesting experience to gather 
up the memories of forty-four years’ knowl- 
edge of Arizona and focus them in apprecia- 
tion of the Arizona of 1925. 





Memory Selections 


By EDWARD W. STITT 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


[From “Memory Selections,” by Dr. Stitt.] 


A marvelous change is to be observed by a 
comparative study of the various _courses of 
study in English which have been in use in 
the public schools of New York City. Prior 
to 1896 there was no mention of any re- 
quired memory selections in any of the various 
grades of the elementary schools. The only 
mention of anything approaching that work 
was the so-called assignment for “ Elocution” 
required in the highest grades. Under its 
provisions each pupil was required during the 
entire year to memorize and recite or de- 
claim at least six selections of from fifteen to 
twenty-five lines each. There was, however, 
no suggested list, nor any limitation as to 
whether prose or poetry was to be chosen. 

In 1896 New York City did not have a single 
high school. When we compare it to the 
present time, 1925, when there are thirty high 
schools, we can see the enormous growth of 
higher education in our public schools. Even 
in the high schools, however, memorizing is 
a component part of the English course of 
study. In the one adopted in 1922 pupils are re- 
quired to memorize a considerable amount of 
both poetry and prose. 

To stimulate the memorizing of prose as 
well as poetry, the course of study in the 
New York High Schools requires that each 
pupil commit to memory one selection from 
good prose and one from good poetry, and give 
a simple and natural, oral and written inter- 
pretation of the same, during the first two 
years in the high school course. During the 
third and fourth years two memorized selec- 
tions must be similarly prepared from various 
kinds of literature, including prose as well as 
poetry. 

In the elementary school course in English 
a classified list of memory selections has been 
made for every grade from 1A through 8B. 
Prose, as well as poetry, has been included, the 
former, however, being limited to the higher 
8rades. In each grade there is a list of about 
a dozen selections from which the teacher is 
expected to select most of the memory work. 
here is also a st pplementary list provided for 


every grade. Proper review is also emphasized! 
above the fourth year. 

Prior to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, in many cities of the United States 
little attention had been paid in the course of 
study in English in the elementary schools to 
the important subject of memory selections. 

Beginning with 1900 there was a gradual 
recognition of their value and importance. In 
1908, however, an eastern city, with a popu- 
lation exceeding 300,000, failed to require any 
memory work in either prose or poetry. 
Even as late as 1915 one of the most important 
western cities, with a population of over 
200,000, had not included memory selections as 
part of the English curriculum. 

Within the past five years, however, the 
chief cities of the United States have come to 
an adequate recognition of the value of the 
werk, and the present courses of study show 
that, as a rule, suitable lists are arranged for 
the various grades. Special credit should be 
given to various State Commissioners of Edu- 
cation who have prepared helpful syllabi in 
English from 1910 to 1924, and have almost 
without exception called attention to the fact 
that the memory course was a definite re- 
quirement of the course of study in English. 
In one western state, however, there was pub- 
lished, as late as 1916, a syllabus in English, 
containing over three hundred pages, with no 
mention of memory work, either in prose or 
poetry, included in the curriculum. 

Some states deserving of special mention for 
their excellent plans are California, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Nebraska is entitled to special 
commendation, as in 1915 the State Commis- 
sioner arranged an excellent plan for the dis- 
trict schools and also for the schools of the 
smaller towns and villages, by which a different 
poet was selected for each school year. Thus 
in the fourth year Longfellow was chosen; in 
the fifth year, Whittier; in the sixth year, 
Holmes; in the seventh year, Lowell; and in 
the eighth year, Bryant. The plan has many 
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advantages, not the least of which is the fact 
that the pupils have a chance to make definite 
acquaintance with several representative 
American poets. 

The excellent syllabus of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, places special emphasis upon the fact 
that the teacher must create a sympathetic 
attitude. In the third year an excellent plan 
was arranged to classify the selections for 
autumn, winter, spring and summer. Utah has 
adopted a similar plan for grading selections 
for three terms of each school year. 

The Philadelphia Course of Study in English 
is to be commended for some excellent recom- 
mendations. The Baltimore County Course of 
Study contains some valuable model lessons ‘as 
to the proper plan to present certain typical 
poems. Special efforts are made to require 
consistent reviews. The course of study of 
Buffalo presents admirably chosen lists in 
poetry, and emphasizes proper attention to the 
study of prose selections. In Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Jersey City, Indianapolis, Roch- 
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ester and St. Louis, special attention .has also 
been given to the subject. In the “ Course of 
Study in English,” recently published by I. 
Cammack, superintendent of schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., are some admirable suggestions, 

It is evident that in many places too much 
emphasis in the memory work has been placed 
on poetry. In a number of large cities little or 
no prose work is required with the exception 
of the Gettysburg Address, which most cities 
now reqttire in the eighth year of the elemen- 
tary course. 

The increase in the attention paid to the 
subject in general is most gratifying. Almost 
all cities having full graded systems, and 
most state education departments, have fully 
endorsed the necessity of requiring in their 
English course the learning of suitable selec- 
tions. A number of cities and a few states, 
however, have failed to include work in prose 
as well as in poetry. The next forward step 
will be to have all courses include both kinds 
of selections. 





Moral Education 


By SARAH PEMBROKE BOTZONG 
Matawan, N. J. 


This remarkable article by a retired teacher was prepared at the request of her county superintendent to 


be read at a County Institute—Editors. 


The ideals I formed when I began teaching 
were made from the characters of the friends 
I then had and from a careful reading of the 
Journal of Education. This paper was my 
guide and inspiration for many years. It did 
not lay so much stress on methods but it 
placed before its readers high ideals and showed 
that the true aim of education is to produce 
men and women of high moral character. 
This conception of education influenced my 
whole teaching career. 

In my first years I began to write char- 
acter sketches of my pupils. If a child was 
untruthful, or dishonest, or lazy, or careless I 
noted this fauit and worked to correct it. His 
good points I made much of. It was inter- 
esting to notice how these sketches would 
change during the year. The information these 
notes gave determined the kind of stories and 
incidents I should use in the schoolroom. 

While my classes were small I wrote a 
letter to each child when he left my room. In 
it I spoke words of commendation for the 
pregress he had made, and expressed earnest 
wishes for improvement if there were weak- 
messes in his character. I often found the 
words of visitors helpful. My county super- 
intendent in his talk to the class told them 
that each scholar should be a policeman to 
take care of just one person. I used this ex- 
pression very effectively in teaching self-con- 
trol. I tried to have the children feel re- 
sponsibility for their own conduct. We used 
the expression “taking care of himself.” If I 
had to move a child’s seat it was known it was 


because he could not take care of himself, 

If a child became so disorderly that he dis- 
turbed others and had to be excused from the 
room, we talked the matter over, and the chil- 
dren suggested what had better be done about 
it, and gave their reasons why he should be 
punished.. 

When I wished a child to do something, I tried 
to request it in such a way as not to antagon- 
ize him. But if it was necessary to command 
that it be done I saw that the scholar did it. 
We had many talks about obedience. I 
showed the children that I had to obey those 
over me. Every workman has to obey orders. 
We saw that prompt obedience saves time, and 
in many cases has saved lives. So it is a good 
habit to form. 

We decided that in every game there is 4 
leader, and to have a good game the players 
must do as the leader says. Teachers are 
leaders. Parents are leaders. Officers are 
leaders. All of these must be respected and 
obeyed. I never allowed a child to speak dis- 
respectfully about or to any one in authority, 
even though the person himself might not be 
such as to command respect. I wanted the 
children to respect the office even though the 
one who held it might be unworthy. 

Some of my big, strong boys used to like to 
fight to show their strength. We talked 
about how fine it is to be strong so that we 
can help others. I took pains to mention any 
act I saw where a child or an adult helped 
one who was weaker. 

We decided that as we spent more of ouf 
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waking hours in the schoolroom than in any 
other one place we should make it as attrac- 
tive as possible. We should be clean so as to 
be pleasant to look at. We should be polite 
to make others happy. We should attend to 
our own affairs so as not to disturb others. 
When anyone failed in any of these particulars 
he was excused from the room and I talked 
the matter over with him. Most of the children 
took pride in keeping the atmosphere of the 
room that of a pleasant social gathering. I 
was particular to have the boys carry chairs 
for the girls or do any service for them that a 
man would do for a woman. If any child was 
guilty of rudeness to another I always talked 
to the one who had offended until he was will- 
ing to apologize. I never required a child to 
say he was sorry for anything he had done. 
If he said so because he felt so I was glad. I 
did require him to ask pardon, hoping that the 
form might bring the feeling. 

The children liked the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. We discussed whether we would 
rather live like Robinson Crusoe and not have 
to think of anyone but ourselves; or live with 
others even though we would have to think 
of their comfort. In this way I taught the 
need of laws. I often asked them to tell me 
what they should do so that others would like 
to live with them. 

When a child was brought to me for wrong 
conduct I asked him what he thought about 
his act. We decided an act was wrong if it 
interfered with the work or pleasure of an- 
other; or if it hindered the doer from being 
his best. Sometimes I allowed the child to 
tell me what punishment would keep him from 
Tepeating the act. 


We learned that a person may take what 
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dots not belong to him with his eyes as well 
as with his hands. We called it dishonest to 
take another’s spelling words or his problems 
in arithmetic in this way. 

We talked much about doing one’s best. 
Each child knew his best and many would 
show me their best work with satisfaction. I 
never failed to praise it and tell them I was 
sure it made them happy to do their best. I 
suggested that next time I thought they could 
do even etter. 

We read many stories about children and 
older people who had the qualities we were 
trying to cultivate. The children discussed the 
stories and made their own applications. 

There was nothing they enjoyed more than the 
stories of the men in the Bible. Their readers 
gave the lives of David and Joseph. During 
opening exercise I read other stories. They 
saw how Jacob’s trickery made him afraid of 
Esau; Saul’s disobedience cost him his kingdom; 
how the faithful services of Joseph and Daniel 
hrought them promotion and honor; how 
David's respect for the office of king, and his 
beautiful spirit kept him from killing Saul, 
even when Saul was pursuing David with the 
intention of taking his life. 

I tried to have the children realize so as to 
have the impression lasting that right conduct 
brings satisfaction to the doer and blessings to 
others, while wrong conduct brings unpleas- 
ant consequences—pain, sorrow, punishment, 
dishonor. 

There was no studied plan of work. I sim- 
ply felt the burden of the necessity of teach- 
ing these vital qualities, and I was always 
looking for stories, suggestions and incidents 
that would help to make them part of the chil- 
dren’s lives. 





THE BOY WHO DIDN’T PASS 


A sad-faced little fellow sits alone in deep disgrace, 

There’s a lump arising in his throat, tears streaming 
down his face; 

He wandered from his playmates, for he doesn’t want to 
hear 

Their shouts of merry laughter, since the world has lost its 
cheer ; 

He has sipped the cup of sorrow, he has drained the bitter 
glass, 

And his heart is fairly breaking; he’s the boy who didn't 
pass. 


In the apple tree the robin sings a cheery little song, 

But he doesn’t seem to hear it, showing plainly some- 
thing’s wrong; 

Comes his faithful little spaniel for a romp and bit of 
play, 

But the troubled little fellow sternly bids him go away. 

All alone he sits in sorrow, with his hair a tangled mass, 

And his eyes are red with weeping; he’s the boy who 
didn’t pass. 


How he hates himself for failing, he can hear his play- 
mates jeer, 

For they’ve left him with the dullards—gone ahead a half 
a year, 

And he tried so hard to conquer, oh, he tried to do his best, 

But now he knows, he’s weaker, yes, and duller than the 
rest. 

He’s ashamed to tell his mother, for he thinks she'll hate 
him, too— 

The little boy who didn’t pass, who failed of getting 
through. 


Oh, you who boast a laughing son, and speak of him 
as bright, 

And you who love a little girl who comes to you at night 

With smiling eyes, with dancing feet, with honors from 
her school, 

Turn to that lonely little boy who thinks he is a fool, 

And take him kindly by the hand, the dullest in the class, 

He is the one who most needs love, the boy who didn’t 
pass. —Anon. 
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The Constitution and Respect for Law 


By FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 


{Address delivered at KGO _ Broadcasting Station, 


“ Civilization is a race between education 
and disaster,” says one of our modern seers. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the trend 
of events in American life during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. The life of 
the American people is the battleground be- 
tween law as a guarantee of human liberty 
and individualistic license as the practice of it. 
Here apparently is to be fought out to a 
determination this gigantic issue: Can a nation 
of 100,900,000 people, whose instincts are tra- 
ditionally democratic and whose past history 
glorifies individual freedom, maintain a suf- 


Oakland, California, November 16, 1925.] 


tion—a creation of the American people by 
virtue of their genius as institution builders, 
to be everywhere used as the official agent for 
the accomplishment of this task. This is the 
public school. It is the climax and crowning 
achievement of America’s institution building 
efforts. But this task cannot be wholly done 
by the school. It is a co-operative enterprise 
and the co-operative feature lies in the fact 
that the home life of America must lay the 
first foundation of a worthy citizenship. The 
official agency for citizenship training—the 
public school—even in states maintaining a 








thought-out training for citizenship. 








“The general trend in the American home today is toward indulgence. . . . The 
average American home mistakes indulgence for the real kindness of careful and well 


“In our public schools we are somewhat to blame. We have been so fearful of 
teaching sectarianism and denominationalism in accordance with our fundamental 
American tenets of the separation of the Church and the State, that we have leaned 
too far backward in the matter. Character education has not been emphasized as it 
should be, and the processes of education have not been pointed toward the develop- 
ment of character as the chief goal as in reality they should be.” 
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ficient respect for the restraints laid down in 
its Constitution, fundamental body of law and 
judicial interpretations to insure a permanent 
policy of “Liberty through law” to its entire 
citizenship? Three results are possible: the 
triumph of license—leading on to anarchy and 
the despotism of the commune; the triumph of 
restraint leading on to bureaucracy and even 
monarchy; the triumph of democratic social 
ideals by means of “liberty through law.” The 
outcome depends upon the success with which 
the American people complete the job of uni- 
versal education and training for citizenship. 
It may not be wholly clear to us all just 
what this undertaking really is. Let me 
attempt to summarize it. For the first time 
in the history of the world a nation of one 
hundred million people has sought the univer- 
sa! education of its youth as a foundation for 
its democratic social philosophy and its high 
standards of living. Other nations have digni- 
fied education. Others have developed histori- 
cally famous democracies, but no nation has 
set out to establish the relationship between 
education and the triumph of democratic ideals 
through a universal training for citizenship of 
twenty million youth as a continuing policy 
generation after generation. Such an under- 
taking upon a scale so gigantic must neces- 
sarily be institutionalized. There has come 
into being, accordingly, a nation-wide institu- 


full ten-months’ school year is in charge of 
the youth committed to its care for less than 
twelve hundred hours each year, while the 
home is responsible for these same youth the 
balance of the time or seventy-five hundred 
hours per year. For America to succeed in 
this vast nation-wide effort means a universal 
support and protection of the agencies of pub- 
lic education and a keen realization on the 
part of the parenthood of America of its 
responsibility for worthy and effective train- 
ing of twenty million American youth. 

What is commonly known in America as 
public opinion is of necessity the one element 
without which this tremendous co-operative 
enterprise cannot take place. Public opinion, 
therefore, ought to be keenly alive to those 
trends in American life which seriously affect 
the outcome. 

It requires no prophet to point out condi- 
tions in this country relative to respect for 
law and its enforcement. Popular belief has 
it, although it is vigorously contradicted by 
sections of the press and the teaching pro- 
fession, that a crime wave of large proportions 
now exists in the United States and has existed 
since shortly following the World War. This 
belief is entertained with sufficient seriousness 
by many of our large organizations of nation- 
wide scope to lead them to make careful 
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studies of the situation. The American Bar 
Association has investigated the matter thor- 
oughly through an expert committee, mak- 
ing illuminating reports in 1922 and 1923. 
Researches by this organization give conclu- 
sive evidence as to the lack of law enforcement 
in this country and the predominance of crimes 
of a serious nature in the United States, such 
‘as homicide and burglary, in comparison with 
crime tendencies in other countries. From 
these authoritative reports we learn that mur 
der is approximately four times as prevalent 
in the United States as in Canada and more 
than ten times as prevalent in the great cities 
of this country as in the great cities of Eng- 
land and Wales. There are twice as many 
burglaries in our great cities as in Canada, 
and the population of our prisons and penal 
institutions is approximately three times as 
great as in Canada in proportion to the 
population. 

Murders in the United States average 8,500 
per year, which over a period of ten years 
gives a total of 85,000 lives sacrificed to the 
criminal tendencies of our underworld stratum 
of population. B. G. Lewis, commissioner of 
institutions of the State of New Jersey, states 
that the cost of crime in the United States at 
a conservative figure may be placed at more 
than eight billion dollars per year, which 
amounts to more than one-tenth of the total 
income of the people of the United States. 
This total is greater than the combined ex- 
penditures for education, for churches and re- 
ligion and for other costs of government. 

Chief Justice Taft speaking of the enforcement 
of law in the United States states “ the admin- 
istration of the criminal law in the United 
States is a disgrace to modern civilization.” 
The American Bar Association in one of the 
reports mentioned above makes the follow- 
ing statement: “ The criminal situation in the 
United States is worse than in any other civi- 
lized country. Here there is less respect for 
law.” Note the facts as shown in the report 
of this organization :— 

fotal Population 
popula- of peni- Burglary Murder 
tion tentiaries 
1921 Canada 9,000,000 1,850 2 270 57 
1921 Cook County, Ill. 3,000,000 1,930 478 212 
(Chicago) Joliet, Il., 


Penitentiary 


1921 England and Wales 35,000,000 63 
London 7,000,000 17 
New York 6,000,000 269 
1919 France 39,000,000 nah 
U. S—48 cities 20,000,000 1,562 


Not only do we compare very unfavorably 
with the civilized nations of Western Europe 
and Canada in the prevalence of crime and 
lack of law enforcement, but worse yet we 
are compelled to admit that the criminal ten 
dency is increasing. While the arrests for 
minor offences and the population of some of 
the lesser penal institutions show a decrease 
during the last five years, the number of major 


crimes such as homicide and burglary have 
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very greatly increased. Burglaries have in- 
creased over 1,200 per cent. in the last ten 
vears according to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

The criminal population of the United States 
has increased 16.6 per cent. from 1910 to 1922. 
General population increased 14.9 per cent. 
The prison population of the United States in 
1880 was 30,659. In 1910 it was 58,800. The 
tendency toward the increase of crime accord- 
ingly should be characterized rather as a tide 
than as a crime wave. It is with this type of 
movement that the forces making for good 
citizenship and charged with the responsibility 
of the maintenance of our high standards of 
home life are most vitally concerned. It is 
accordingly necessary that we inquire as to the 
causes of this amazing situation. 

First, we cannot assume that the American 
people as a whole are lawless or have an in- 
herent tendency toward crime. In fact the 
statistics resulting from these thorough and 
nation-wide investigations show that less than 
one-third of one per cent. or 1/300 of the total 
population of America is engaged in crime or 
shows a tendency toward crime. When the 
tremendous cost of crime in the United States 
as authoritatively stated above is considered 
the necessity of lessening the drain and waste 
which is occasioned to the American people by 
so small a per cent. of the population is 
clearly seen. 

Nor can we charge the great war with 
heing responsible for the crime wave for the 
following reasons: The rate of increase in 
crime between 1916 and 1922 was not greater 
than the rate of increase between 1910 and 
1916. Futhermore there is no evidence of 
any crime wave in England, Canada or France, 
countries manifestly more seriously affected 
by the war and its results than the United 
States. 

Where shall we turn then in seeking the 
cause of the tide of crime which indisputable 
evidence shows to be upon us? From the evi- 
dence afforded by the investigations already 
referred to and from studies made by agencies 
‘n the pul lic schools confronted with the prob- 
lem of universal training for citizenship, it 
seems to me to be safe and conservative to 
suggest the following :— 

1. The fundamental cause for crime in the 
United States is the indifference of the Ameri- 
can people toward their own governmental 
affairs. It has not been completely impressed 
upon the American public as yet, in spite of 
their belief in education and their adherence to 
public schools and their fundamental and in- 
stinctive reliance upon American home life, 
that any responsibility lies with them as to a 
great and vital issue such as the situation with 
reference to law enforcement. The American 
people as a whole have not been convinced 
that there is any issue concerning law en- 
forcement in the United States. Herein lies 
the fundamental cause for poor government, 
poor enforcement of law, lack of respect for 
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the Constitution, and the consequent oppor- 
tunity of classes with a criminal tendency. 

2. The administration of our Courts of Jus- 
tice is seriously at fault. Parole provisions 
are abused and apparently are far too liberal. 
There is delay in court proceedings and the 
chance of the criminal in the United States 
of America to escape punishment is better than 
his chance to be convicted and punished. More- 
ever, dilatory proceedings and a winking at 
the law and an increasing use of technicalities 
in behalf of criminals are supported in a 
large measure by both maudlin sympathy and 
connivance of legal defenders. The chance of 
conviction of a criminal in England, France 
and Canada is many times more certain than 
it is in the United States. During the year 
1921 in the entire city of London there was 
not a single unsolved murder mystery. There 
is almost universal detection and almost unt- 
versal conviction when a crime is committed. 

3. The American people have a_ habit of 
carrying pistols. Nine-tenths of the murders 
committed are committed with pistols. In 
fact there is very lax enforcement in nearly 
all states of the laws preventing the carrying 
of weapons. So prevalent is this practice and 
so closely related is it to the very large num- 
ber of murders committed that the American 
Bar Association has recommended that the 
manufacture of revolvers and ammunition for 
the same be absolutely prohibited except for 
police and military purposes. 

4. Another great and fundamental cause of 
crime, in fact a cause which creates a source of 
supply for the criminal class, is lack of proper 
heme life for our American boys and _ girls. 
The general trend in the American home of 
the day is toward indulgence. Parents wish to 
be kind ‘to their children. In fact the people 
of America glorify youth more than the peo- 
ple of any other nation. But parents follow 
the course of least resistance. They grant 
every request and whim especially when preva- 
lent prosperity encourages them to do so. This 
does not make for wholesome and vigorous 
training for citizenship. The average Ameri- 
can home mistakes indulgence for the real 
kindness of careful and well thought out 
training for citizenship. Parents do not care- 
fully guard the amusements of the child, ad- 
vise him as to the companionship he should 
have, control his whereabouts in his hours 
away from home, guide his reading, nor give 
him proper advice as to the most vital ques- 
tions of the period of youth. For these things 
lavishing of money” and_— granting = of 
whims do not suffice and many children 
vet their first tendency toward disrespect 
for law from disrespect for and disobedi- 
ence to the rules of the home. We cannot 
expect a generation to respect the laws of 
the state or the nation unless they first learn 
obedience and respect to the better judgment 
and to the properly regulated control of 
parents. 

In addition to the tendency toward imdul 
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gence comes the untoward and malevolent in- 
fluence of the broken home. A recent report 
from the Detention Home in this city shows 
that during a period of five years the cases 
of thirteen hundred boys have been handled by 
the Detention Home. These boys represent 
1.117 homes. Of these, 564 were broken homes 
and not more than a dozen of the entire 1,117 
could be said to be good American homes, 
Here indeed is a kindergarten for criminals, 

5. In cur public schools we are somewhat 
to blame. We have been so fearful of teach- 
ing sectarianism and denominationalism in 
accordance with our fundamental American 
tenets of the separation of the Church and 
the State that we have leaned too far back- 
ward in the matter. The proper spiritual ele- 
ment in education has not been maintained. 
Character education has not been emphasized 
as it should be, and the processes of educa- 
tion have not been pointed toward the de- 
velopment of character as the chief goal as 
in reality they should be. 

In the main it seems to me these are the 
underlying causes of a situation that is critical 
in the extreme. That our American citizenship 
as a whole. especially parents and_ teachers, 
sheuld be well acquainted with these causes 
and should have a program for the removal 
of the causes and for the carrying out of the 
great citizenship training goal is obvious to 
everyone. May I suggest such a program? 

First, a sharp awakening of public sentiment 
from its present indifference to a sense of the 
crisis at hand; a gripping belief in the neces- 
sity of respect for law and for the enforce- 
ment of all law. This must be done through 
the press, through the pulpit, through civic 
organizations and through a united effort on 
the part of the teaching profession. 

Second, a change in the view of home life 
on the part of American parents and a realiza- 
tion of what home-policy makes for the best 
interests of children; careful guidance by par- 
ents of the amusements, the reading, the com- 
panionship and the hours away from home; 
obedience to the rules of the household to re- 
place universal indulgence. Every woman’s 
club. and every civic and service organization in 
the land ought to make a thorough study of 
the relation of home life to the prevalence of 
crime. 

Third, a carefully worked out program of 
regulating laws throughout the nation, re- 
stricting the exercise of parole and simplifying, 
clarifying and speeding up of court  pro- 
cedure; also laws and regulations for the pre- 
vention of carrying of weapons. 

Fourth, a return to the conception oi the 
Constitution of the United States as the basis 
ef all fiberty; a realization that within the 
Constitution and its interpretation lie the re- 
straints upon individual license which can be 
the only permanent guarantee of individual 
liberty; a program of teaching these views 
rot only to our youth but to our adult citizen- 
extension work, 


ship = through — university 
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through programs of civic groups and through 
the press. Here is another fruitful field of 
endeavor for service clubs and women’s organ- 
izations. 

Fifth, universal instruction and emphasis 
upon character in the public schools as_ the 
chief objective of education. 

I am firm in the conviction that as a nation 
we have set ourselves to the undertaking men- 
tioned at the outset; namely, that of carrying 
on our ideals of American life through a 
proper training of the youth of each succeed- 
ing gencration. I believe, moreover, that the 
public educational system of America has come 
into being chiefly for this purpose. I also be- 
lieve that the American home can and must 
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accept its major responsibility for the citizen- 
ship of the next generation. If these tenets 
are correctly held then some such program 
as I have suggested here is inevitable. To it 
or some similar one we must, perforce, com- 
mit ourselves if we are to be true Americans, 
if we believe in our children, if we have con- 
lidence in the final triumph of a democratic 
social philosophy. With a sufficient serious con- 
viction on the part of the leadership of America 
that such a program must be undertaken we 
cannot fail of the goal. As we press forward 
to the mark in this high calling let us hold 
high our slogan, “ Obedience to law, respect for 
others, mastery of self, joy in service, these 
constitute life.” 





Thrift for Boys and Girls 


National Thrift Week is near at hand. The 
turn of the year will find hundreds of com- 
munities in every part of the country busily 
preparing for this event. During the week of 
January 17-23 hardly a hamlet throughout the 
nation will be without some share in_ this 
annual observation. 

No similar “ week” of the year has so strong 
an appeal to the educator as National Thrift 
Week. An ability to master money matters 1s 
generally recognized as being the sure road 
to success and happiness. To correctly educate 
the younger generation in the essentials of 
thrift is a matter of vital importance. 

National Thrift Week gives a much-needed 
stimulus and background to thrift education. 
In the first place it always begins on Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday. Franklin is the American 
apostle of thrift. Beside that he is one of the 
greatest of our historical characters. Children 
will easily assimilate thrift knowledge when 
it has as its background the life and work of 
“Poor Richard,” and so it becomes easy to 
teach this great subject during National Thriit 
Week. 

An additional impetus toward the teaching 
of thrift in the schools is provided this year 
because of the great nation-wide essay con- 
test which is being launched by the National 
Thrift Committee in co-operation with the 
International senjamin Franklin Society. 
Through the courtesy of a member of the 
executive board of the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, J. Robert Stout of New York 
City, awards amounting to five hundred dollars 
will be given for the best papers written by 
high school students on the subject, “ The 
Many-sided Franklin.” A condition of | this 
contest is that the paper must be read at a 
high school assembly during National Thrift 
Week. 

Although the papers submitted in this con- 
test are not restricted to the thrifty activities 
of Benjamin Franklin in any sense of the 
word it is still true that the interest aroused 
will provide a fine pivotal point for much good 
Work in the realm of thrift education. Mr. 
Stout, the donor of this award, beside being a 
Sreat admirer of “ Podr Richard,” is a most 
active worker in the juvenile field and an 


enthusiast for thrift education among boys and 
girls. He believes that the appeal to the 
imagination which the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin makes will provide the necessary interest 
from which action comes and that thought on 
thrift will follow as a natural sequence. 

It is easy to teach thrift to children through 
the use of such essay contests as that de- 
scribed above and other educational means 
which have been evolved by the National Thrift 
Committee. This is because the principles of 
the movement are so simple. The ideal upon 
which the endeavor is founded is set forth 
in the National Thrift Week slogan, “ For 
Success and Happiness.” Then there are 
ten points of progress through which this suc- 


cess and happiness may be obtained. They are 
as follows :— 


— 


Work and Earn 6. Own Your Home 
2. Make a Budget 7. Makea Will 
3. Record Expenditures 8. Invest in Safe Securities 
4. Have a Bank Account 9. Pay Bills Promptly 
5. Carry Life Insurance 10. Share with Others 


\nother point to remember is that each day 
of National Thrift Week is one with a specific 
purpose. This fact is a great help because 
each day is productive of a new thrift idea. 
The days of the week are designated as 
iollows :— 

January 17th, Sunday—Share with Others Day 

January 18th, Mondayv—Thrift Day 

January 19th, Tuesday—Budget or Home Economy Day 
January 20th, Wednesday—Insurance Day 

January 21st, Thursday—Own Your Home Day 

January 22nd, Friday—Safe Investment Day 

January 23rd, Saturday—Pay Bills Promptly Day 


The National Thrift Committee has prepared 
a “One Dollar Thrift Package” which will 
gladly be sent to anyone interested. It con- 
tains a variety of material which can be used 
in the classroom during National Thrift Week 
and also, as a part of this package, is the 
“ Teachers’ Thrift Portfolio,” which gives de- 
tailed explanation of many ways to obtain class- 
room correlation on thrift. 

Thrift work is an endeavor in which anyone 
may he proud to have a part. It is one of the 
most interesting ways by which practical 
knowledge may be added to and made a part 


of academic training. ) 
-_- re) 
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World Conference on Education Report 
sy E. RUTH PYRTLE 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


{Address before the Nebraska State Teachers Association.] 


“The World Conference on Education, held 
in Oakland, San Francisco, 1923, under the aus- 
pices of the National Education / ssociation 
started currents of influence which, flowing 
out to the distant parts of the world, are 
destined to change the attitude of educational 
workers towards world problems. 

“Perhaps the most far-reaching act of this 
conference was the organization of a World 
Federation of Education Associations, an or- 
ganization to represent comprehensively the 
forces working for universal education and so 
to promote international understanding, good- 
will, co-operation, and justice.” The first 
gathering of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations was held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1925. 

Ten hundred fifty delegates, representatives 
of fifty nations and of the five million teachers 
of the world, met for discussion in the beauti- 
ful city of Edinburgh—the city the Scottish 
people like to call the Athens of Europe. 

The interest in the meeting was not confined 
to educators only, but many men and women 
of Great Britain and the Continent, prominent 
in the political and economic life of 
Europe, were quick to realize the tremendous 
potentiality for good of such a movement and 
were in attendance, taking part in the discus- 
sions. 

The objective of this World Meeting 
was to. secure’ international co-operation 
in educational enterprises, to foster the 
dissemination of information concerning edu- 
cation in all its forms among _ nations 
and peoples, to cultivate international good- 
will, and to promote the interests of peace 
throughout the world. 

The program began on a bright cool Mon- 
day morning, July 20, and lasted eight days— 
eight full days, I assure you, beginning each 
day for the American delegates with an 8.30 
delegate meting. 

Dr. W. F. Russell, chairman of the American 
delegation, got a lot of business and valuable 
discussion in these peppy meetings, sending 
us off in time for the ten o’clock daily sessions. 

In these ten o’clock sessions all phases of 
education were discussed in group meetings. 
The Pre-Schcol Education had as chairman, 
Lady Leslie Mackenzie. Judging from the ex- 
tended publicity of the daily press, these dis- 
cussions must have awakened great interest. 

The group sessions on Elementary Educa- 
tion gave much time to this type of confer- 
ence: What elements in the curricula of the 
elementary school are calculated to develop 
the virtues necessary to world understanding, 
justice and good will? What has the move- 
ment among our young people done to further 
international understanding, and is it desirable 


for the Federation to assist in furthering it? 
If so, how? What steps may the Federation 
take to produce a more sympathetic relation- 
ship to the subject of geography? What plan 
is feasible and advisable to set up for the 
exchange of materials bearing accurate and 
desirable information for geography teaching? 
In the study of geography is it possible to 
select, arrange and relate the essential ele- 
ments so that teachers of one country may 
be mutually helpful to the teachers of another? 
At the San Francisco Conference the general 
idea of international correspondence among 
school children was endorsed. How may the 
Federation contribute more largely to this 
work? 

There were splendid programs for the groups 
interested in Secondary Education, Character 
Education, Illiteracy, Adult Education, Teacher 
Training, Health and Universities. 

At times the discussions were so intense, 
each nation apparently so anxious to have its 
viewpoint accepted, that individual speakers 
seemed almost unfriendly, but in the end, 
good will predominated, and all seemed to 
realize the deep truth of the statement made 
at the San Francisco meeting two years ago: 
“Of all the institutions working for the uni- 
fication of mankind and the improvement of 
the social welfare, the school stands first, and 
in consequence, the importance of a stand to 
be taken by those who direct public education 
and those who teach in the schools can hardly 
be overestimated. What our civilization will 
be a quarter of a century hence will depend 
very largely on the attitude assumed toward 
these new questions of international relations 
by those who are responsible for the direction 
of public education in all lands and nations.” 

Practically all the discussions were in the 
English language. I believe I heard but three 
interpreters. This speaks well for the uni- 
versal use and knowledge of the English lan- 
guage when more than fifty countries were 
represented. 

The Delegate Assembly sessions were pre- 
sided over by our most able president, Dr. A. 
QO. Thomas, state superintendent of Maine. 
Much credit is due Dr. Thomas for the success 
of this World Meeting. It was no small task, 
to set up that fine program. no easy task to 
control in business session, that very much 
mixed, diverse group. It appeared at times 
that certain nationalities wanted to dominate 
and control the chairman, but Dr. Thomas was 
equal to every emergency and kept the control, 
giving fair play and justice to representatives 
of all nations regardless of size and prestige. 

At the opening welcome meeting, presided 
over by Sir John Gilmour, member of Parlia- 
ment and Secretary for Scotland, addresses of 
welcome were given by seven titled gentlemen 
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of Scotland, and M1 Lweedie, president ot 
Educati ynal Institute of Scotland. Responses 
were made by representatives of China, Hon- 


duras, Solia, Prague, and America represented 
hy Miss Olive M. Jones of New York. The 
United States was well represented by its full 
quota of duly appointed delegates, some four 
hundred in all, from all ranks of the profes- 
sion of teaching from the classroom teacher 
in the grades to the college president. Walter 
R. Siders of Idaho, member of the National 
Education Association executive committee, 
and Dr. N. D. Showalter of Washington 
worked hard on the constitution committee to 
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keep American ideals to the tore. The new 
constitution and the resolutions adopted had 
been so carefully worked over and compro- 
mises agreed upon during the several days and 
nights upon these documents that when they 
came before the Plenary session for action 
they were adopted with little objection. Storm 
clouds which seemed to be gathering and which 
looked threatening for a time soon cleared away. 

Walter R. Siders and Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, state superintendent of Colorado, 
former National Education Association presi- 
dent, are the newly elected members for the 
United States. 





Father Time’s Review 


By J. A. STEWART 
Toledo, Ohio 


|Characters: Father Time; Columbia; Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Nineteenth Century; Twentieth Century; Science; 
Benjamin Franklin; Industry; Invention; Commerce.] 

(Father Time is seen sitting in meditation. A _ bell 
rings. Enter Columbia.) 

Columbia—Father Time, did you call me? 

Father Time—I did, Columbia. Do you realize that a 
century and a half have passed over your young head? 
It is time to pause and review the achievements of the 
past in preparation for the future. 

Columbia—The years pass so swiftly, Father Time! 
But I know great things have been done. 

Father Time—Let us see! Ho, Eighteenth Century! Ho, 
Nineteenth Century! Ho, Twentieth Century! 

(These three appear.) And where is that prophet, sage, 
and inventor of the Colonial period, Benjamin Franklin? 
Let him sit with us. 

(Columbia bows deeply as Franklin enters. “Science” 
and “Invention” follow him, take him by the arms and 
lead him to an elevated seat.) 

Franklin—l greet you, Father Time, and I thank you 
for the privilege of being here. The sure foundations of 
the nation’s progress and prosperity were laid at and even 
before its birth in 1776. We foresaw then the improve- 
ments that would come in higher and also in material 
things, the greater conveniences of common living and the 
invention of new and useful utensils and instruments. 

Columbia—Great has been the advance in every way. 
Let Science tell us. 

Father Time—Science has great honor the world around. 
Through scientific knowledge, man is able to chain the 
lightning, to speak through the air, to travel on the wings 
of the wind, to harness the waterfall, to stamp out the 
plague, and in large measure to find the means by which 
the earth may be subdued and made to produce of its 
bounty. 

Science—Never in all the world’s history has Science 
been able to reward thoughtful and inventive people as 
in the past 150 years of American history. Franklin and 
the other patriots foresaw a good deal, but even they never 
dreamed of what has been done. 

Eighteenth Century—Franklin lived till within a decade 
of the close of the eighteenth century. During the ten 
years after he passed away Fulton's steamboat, Perkins’ 
nail machine, Newbold’s plough, Whitney's cotton gin, 
Whittemore’s carding machine, Evans’ high pressure steam 
engine were given to the world. 

Nineteenth Century—Franklin discovered that lightning 


and electricity are the same. He invented the useful light- 
ning rod. The nineteenth century saw the development of 
electric power on a marvelous scale. Henry’s_ electro- 
magnet; Morse’s electric telegraph, Vail’s electric locomo- 
tive; the Bell telephone, LEdison’s incandescent lamp, 
Brush’s are lamp, Cowles’ electric furnace, Thomson's 
electric welding, Sprag’s electric trolley car, are among 
the great electric wonders of the nineteenth century. 

Invention—The nineteenth century has been an enormous 
contributor to invention. Among the greatest, aside from 
those already mentioned, are Goodyear’s vulcanized rub 
ber; Howe's sewing machine, Westinghouse’s airbrake, 
Sholes’ typewriter, Lowe’s water gas, Eickemeyer’s mow- 
ing machine, Edison’s talking machine, Patterson’s cash 
register, Selden’s gasoline motor, Burroughs’ recording 
and adding machines, Eastman’s transparent film, and 
Edison’s motion picture machine. 

Franklin—Amazing! You then have machines that talk; 
sew; mow; add; print; travel by electric power! 

Sciene—And more. 

Twentieth Century—The twentieth century while young 
has given to the world machines that fly like birds and 
carry men and freight under their wings! 

(Enter Commerce and Industry.) 

Commerce—Commerce has so vastly increased by means 
of the inventions for rapid transportation that the United 
States now sends its vast quantities of surplus products 
and manufactures to all parts of the globe. Our export 
trade is many millions of dollars each year. 


Industry—Every kind of industry im the United States 
has benefited from Science. Farms have been made to 
yield as they now do, because of scientific breeding of 
plants and animals not known in Franklin’s day. Machine 
labor has taken the place of hand labor and the laborers 
themselves have benefited. Standardization, due to the 
machine tool, is one of the chief glories of American 
manufacturing. 


Science—I am proud to say that Science has revealed to 
seekers after facts many unknown things. Radio-activity, 
for instance, is a property of matter quite unknown till 
the twentieth century. There are now eighty elements listed 
as compared with only twenty in Franklin’s day. The 
smallest thing is not now an atom, but an electron. The 
smallest unit of measure is not volume, but electric charges. 

Columbia—Life in the United States is very different 
now as Franklin prophesied. People live longer, travel 
more; enjoy greater facilities for work, comfort and en- 
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tertainment. The enemies of the human race are better 
understood as Science has revealed them. Many grim 
diseases like yellow fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis have 
been overcome. 

Commerce—The whole world is being changed by ex- 
pansion in Commerce. Its increase and the travel con- 
nected with it are doing as much if not more to make the 
nations one than all the statesmen and their laws 

Franklin (clapping his hands)—I did some traveling 
abroad myself in the early days of the United States. Ii 
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the world is to become unified, it will be by the mutual 
helpfulness of the different sections. (Turns to Science.) 
Invention and Improvement benefit the whole world. They 
are prolific and beget more of their kind. Science has 
accomplished much for humanity. It will do much more 
in days to come. I congratulate you! 

Columbia—Our Nation thanks Science daily for what 
has been wrought in the physical realms and looks for fur- 
ther advance not only in these practical lines, but also in 
the social, political, intellectual and spiritual problems 
which face us in the years to come 





Mrs. Brown and Miss White: Have You Met Them? 


By WESLEY PATTERSON 
East Machias, Me. 


The scene is laid in any small town with a 
population from 600 to 3,000. The time ex- 
tends through the months from September to 
June. The town may have its industries and 
it may not, but it always has the school. More 
or less proud of that school are the citizens of 
the community; their parents and grand- 
parents. graduated there; their children are 
now on their way to graduate. So, regard- 
less of what else there may be of bustle, re- 
gardless of other interests, the eyes of the 
elders are on the school. And therein lies a 
tale. 

Mrs. Brown and Miss White have appointed 
themselves general overseers of the educa- 
tion of the children of their town. Mrs. 
Brown has a boy in the freshman class of the 
high school. Miss White is going to see that 
Mrs. Brown’s boy isn’t neglected in any branch 
of his training. Mrs. Brown is going to assist 
Miss White. Have you ever heard this story? 

School has opened in September. It is now 
the first of October. Miss White meets Mrs. 
Brown on the street. After the latest method 
of pickling tomatoes has been noted and cata- 
logued by Miss White, she takes up her bur- 
den of the conversation by asking: “ What do 
you think of Mr. Green, the new mathematics 
teacher at the High School?” Oh, yes, she 
takes it for granted that the other has seen 
Mr. Green. He has been under inspection for 
three weeks through iace curtains in parlor 
windows. And Mrs. Brown replies in some- 
thing after this fashion :— 

“Mr. Green? Oh, yes. I think he’s just 
nice. So good looking, and such a gentleman. 
Don’t you like him? Although sometimes he 
does act a bit frivolous; whistles, you know, 
when he walks along the street. And my boy 
says he doesn’t keep very good order in school, 
lets the children laugh too much, I guess. But 
then, I’m sure he must be smart; Danny is 
always repeating something he has said.” 

Mustard pickles are forgotten; Mr. Green is 
not, nor any other member of the High School 
faculty. Policies of the principal are discussed 
and amended to satisfy the opinions of the 
two elderly ladies-—particularly the one who is 
assisting the other in the bringing up of the 
latter’s son. Frequently the two meet; then 


to other homes they bring their conclusions; 
until finally several families are of the definite 
conclusion that a change must take place in 
the town school system. From parlor to par- 
lor and from dining room to dining room it is 
made known that “such a girl” is being 
slighted because she isn’t as quick in her re- 
sponses as Tom Gray’s boy. It is discovered 
that morning exercises and assemblies aren’t 
being held any more. The courses which Mrs. 
Black and Miss Smith took when they 
attended the High School have been “ cut right 
out of the schedule.” The principal actually 
neglects a boy who does not go out for foot- 
ball. These are a few of their important 
revelations. Those of you. who have heard 
this story before, know the others. 

Now, Miss White didn’t think it necessary to 
divulge the fact that assemblies were omitted 
only during examination week. Also, Mrs. 
Black didn’t know that for all the changes in 
the curriculum there was a reason in accord 
with the modern trend of education. In place 
of geology, for instance, the time was put on 
the editing of a school paper, or training in 
debating, and the boy who “ flunked” because 
he didn’t go out for football, wasn’t allowed 
to play football because he had “ flunked” in 
the first place. And there you are! 

What is the remedy for all this gossip 
about the policies of education in small towns? 
How can a parent most easily discover what 
her child is doing in school, or rather, if you 
please, what is being done to her child? There 
is only one solution. Go and see! Had Mrs. 
Brown and Miss White ever visited school? 
Need we ask? True, Education Week had 
been observed in their community, and some- 
thing had been said about everyone visiting 
school, but really, didn’t, it mean that the 
students were having some special programs for 
their own entertainment? Willie had said to 
his mother: “ Better come and visit school to- 
day; but then, [ don’t suppose you'll find it 
very interesting.” Willie hadn’t studied his 
algebra lesson and he didn’t want his mother 
to find it out. Isn’t that a logical reason? 

In a school where I taught last year, visitors 
consisted of those who had graduated within 
the last two or three years, students of a 
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neighboring Normal School, teachers from 
other schools, and boy and girl friends of the 
scholars. During the entire year not one 
narent came through the doorway of the High 
Scheol building. Yet Mrs. Brown and Miss 
White were perfectly convinced that, through 
the lips of poor Danny, they knew all that 
was necessary about the work there. To 
Danny it mattered little what his mother 
thought as long as he didn’t have to go more 
than nine months of the vear. So Danny didn’t 
always tell the truth. We can’t blame him. It 
isn’t so very long since 

If, then, the pupils can’t bring their parents, 
or won't, it lies in the hands of the teachers. 
I want to suggest one method of doing this. 
The cost of printing is not exorbitant today. 
Human nature it is to like formal invitations. 
Why not send to the father, mother, or 
guardian of every boy and girl in the school 
a printed invitation to attend. either at their 
leisure or at a specified time? Without re- 
minding Mrs. Brown that it is her dutv; with- 
out telling her to view at first hand the work 
which Danny is doing, have her think it a favor 
to the faculty of the high school. Most people 
iike to think they can do favors. I think Mrs. 
Brown will come. By so doing, she will have 
no need of Miss White’s gossip as to how the 
teachers are using her boy, and in a small 
measure, one more obstacle has been removed 
from the path of the high school principal. 


How Tommy Learneda Lesson 
By REV. WILLIAM WOOD, 
Kennebunk, Me. 


One day when he was just a lad, 
He had to launch a little boat, 
Too big, however, for his strength, 
It made him mad, it “got his goat!” 
He raved and kicked the helpless thing! 
His shoes gave out, his toes were sore! 
He lost his temper, more than that, 
He did as many do, he swore! 
He kicked and kicked until his wrath 
Exhausted all the strength he had, 
And then lay down and cried it off, 
Disgusted by his “spell” of mad! 
He learned a lesson well that day, 
Not found in books or taught in school, 
Old Man Experience stood by 
And laughing, said: “You little fool!” 
He learned by that a better way, 
And all the tasks he has to do, 
Long, hard, and faithfully he works, 
But happily the whole way through! 
If loads are big beyond his strength, 
Or tasks too much for such as he, 
He looks around and seeks the help 
He needs to do them perfectly! 
He never loses self-control, 
Or kicks at things he cannot do, 
But does the very best he can, 
And passes his receipt to you! 
Far more than mastering the job, 
He conquered Tommy! And you can! 
Unless you do, take this from me 
You'll never be a noble man! 
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Laboratoy Furniture 


For Schools 





Phystes 
Laboratory 
Table 
No. 700 


Very popular 
with teachers. 
Very substan- 
tially built. Can 
be supplied, if 
desired, with 
lower cupboard 
and drawers. 





Chemical Table 
No. 890 
Designed for 
use in the smal. 
school chemical 

laboratory. 
Eight students 
may be accom- 
modated, work- 
ing in sections 
of four. 


Students’ 
Biology 
Laboratory 
Table 
No. 1006 
Where a com- 
plete work-table 
is desired, this 
will fill the need 
admirably. 
Students’ 
Domestic Science 
Desk 
No. 1605 
For two stu- 
dents. One 
drawer and one 
cupboard for 
each; larger 
drawer used in 
common. This is 
a very practical 
desk. 


Hundreds of other new and modern educational 
institutions are now installing Kewaunee. It means 
better work on the part of both instructors and 
students, longer life and less expense. 











Let us send you a list of Kewaunee installations, 
copies of letters from educators and the Kewaunee 
Book—the most complete volume ever published on 
Laboratory Equipment. Address the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


- on 
EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen, Mgr. 


167 Lincoln St. New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principat Cittes 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
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Book Table 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, COMPLETE COURSE. 
By David Eugene Smith and William David Reeve. 
Cloth. 560 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
Algebra is no longer a mere mathematical science to be 

studied for disciplinary effect and is no longer taught by 
boring-drill method. It is mow a very live subject, is 
taught in a very live way and has developed very live text- 
books as the Smith-Reeve “Complete Algebra” demon- 
strates. 

Every fairly well educated person today needs to be 
familiar with modern algebra, for without it one can not 
read even daily papers intelligently. Every important 
magazine such as well informed persons read uses graphs, 
formulas, and simple equations. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith has had the widest experience 
in teaching algebra and writing its texts, and he is look- 
ing forward, as he has always done. Nothing progressive 
in mathematics ever catches him unaware, and he has an 
ideal running mate in William David Reeve. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT OF SUBJECT- 
MATTER. By Edgar Dunnington Randolph, University 
of Washington. Cloth. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
Inc. 

Professor Randolph has the most exhaustive quotat.ons 
of authorities of the last hundred years that we have seen. 
and the references are several times more abundant than 
the quotations. It is a valuable book for professional r-- 
search rather than for teachers, superintendents or student 
teachers except for those who are planning to specialize in 
such phases of education. For the purpose for which 1t is 
written there is no competitor. There is no equally impor- 
tant grouping of authorities. Unfortunately Professor 
Randolph could not appreciate the relative value of the 
quotations. There are thousands of quotations that had no 
possible weight when they were written and it is an open 
question whether it can be highly important in these busy 
times for a teacher or a student teacher to read opinions 
from fifty to ninety years ago that had no weight in their 
day and have had no significance in all the years since. If 
ane has occasion to read such material there is no other 
place where so much can be had in such small compass as 
Professor Randolph has given in this volume. 


DISCOURSES ON DANTE. By Charles Hall Grand. 
gent, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth. vii+201 pages. Price, $2.25. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 

Those who know Professor Grandgent only as the de- 
lightful humorist of some of the sketches in “Old and 
New” and “Getting a Laugh” (both volumes published 
by the Harvard University Press), or as the keen analyst 
of some of his other papers included in those volumes, or 
as the painstaking and scholarty philologist of the “In- 
troduction to Vulgar Latin” and “Provencal” (both pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company), or as a graceful 
and charming poet, will doubtless find new reasons to 
admire him in his new book on Dante, just published. 
This does not mean that it is his sole contribution tc 
Dante scholarship by any means—his remarkable edition 
of the “Divina Commedia” (D. C. Heath and Company ) 
and his “Ladies of Dante’s Lyvics,” (Harvard University 
Press). az well az his “Dante” (Duffield) and “The Powe 


of Dante” (Marshall Jones) have long since placed him 
at the forefront of American Dante scholars. “Dis- 
courses on Dante” is simply one more evidence of the 
remarkable combination of talents as scholar, and teacher, 
and thinker, and poet, and forthright human being that is 
Charles H. Grandgent. 

The volume contains eight essays on Dante, ranging 
from Dante’s influence on his own age and in his own 
country to his influence on foreign countries in the 
twentieth century, from Dante’s intellectual inspiration 
to Dante’s poetry. Scattered throughout the volume are 
Grandgent’s own verse translations from Dante, and an 
original “sestina” and an original sonnet serve as prologue 
and epilogue respectively. 

No one who was present at the great Dante Sex-Cen- 
tenary exercises in Washington on October 3, 1921, will 
ever forget Professor Grandgent’s wonderful address on 
that occasion—“Dante Six Hundred Years After.” In 
this volume it finds its place among worthy fellows. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS. By L. L. 

Thurstone, Ph. D., University of Chicago. Cloth. 257 

pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The “Experimental Education Series,” edited by Dr. M. 
V. O'Shea of the University of Wisconsin, is rendering 
exceptional professional service in finding authors who can 
deal with vital questions in a virile way as does Professor 
Thurstone in this really remarkable book. We have seen 
no other book that makes so clear and so attractive the 
Frequency Table, the Frequency Polygon, the Linear and 
Non-linear Relations, Smoothing the Frequency Polygon, 
the Median, the Mode, Variability, the Quartiles, the Per- 
centile Ranks, the Binomial Expansion, the Probability 
Curve, the Area of the Frequency Surface, Transmutation 
of Measures, etc. 

There are twenty elaborate illustrative tables and forty 
lists of charts and diagrams. This book, in its simple, 
direct fashion will enab'e any teacher to read any article, 
any book, report, survey as intelligently as an expert can 
read it. What better service has any one rendered the 
rank and file of the profession? 


INTERCHURCH GOVERNMENT. By Clarence R 
Athearn, School of Religious Education and Social Ser- 
vice, Boston University. Cloth. 377 pages. New York: 
The Century Company. 

It is so trite as to be of slight value to say of any book 
that it is “timely” or “meets a pressing need,” but Clarence 
R. Athearn has produced a book which is so pre-eminently 
“timely” and meets a need so pressingly that no phrasing 
can be trite. 

There have been crises in the church and in religious 
life for thousands of years, and there will always be a 
recurrance of crises, but there has never been one in any 
sense resembling this crisis. 

Like a flash out of a clear sky the incident at Dayton, 
Tennessee, following as it did the Leopold-Loeb-Frank 
tragedy, personal and legal, and followed by innumerable 
other crimes, financial, social and domestic, has made it 
natural to blame anybody and anything for everything 
that is wrong, and inevitably the church and schools get 
more than their share of blame. As a result everyone has 
a feeling that everything needs to be changed in some way. 

Without admitting that the church is largely responsible 
hy neclect or by intent for the present situation there is 
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a universal feeling that the Protestant churches, at least, 
must get together and magnify their common ground. 

Before there can be a united front of Protestantism there 
must be a fearless statement of all situations which have 
endangered a united Protestantism, and Clarence R. 
Athearn has presented the whole situation as it has never 
been attempted before. He has faltered at nothing. He 
has faced every situation fearlessly and-frankly, 

A portrait by a master is always looking you squarely in 
the eye whether you are viewing from the extreme right 
or left or directly in front. So “The Interchurch Move- 
ment” as presented by Clarence R. Athearn is looking 
every Protestant squarely in the eye whatever may have 
been his traditions in Fundamentalism or Modernism. No 
one can fail to see his responsibility unless he turns his 
back upon the portrait too cowardly to face the truth and 
his relation to the present distressing condition. 

Whoever neglects to read with care this notable book 
either confesses that he has no interest in what happens to 
religious life or thought or admits that he is inherently 
cowardly. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF LITERATURE, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN. Selected and Edited by Allan 
Westcott, United States Naval Academy; Charles Lee 
Lewis, also of the Naval Academy, and Carl Jefferson 
Weber, Colby College. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 

It is of much importance that there is a book, satisfac- 
tory in all detail, which presents all that is vital in both 
English and American literature for all the years that we 
have had an important literature. 

It is refreshing to recommend a book on literature that 
has all of the really great masters of England and America 
for 400 years, that includes men of our day, real flesh and 
blood men like Edwin Markham, William James, Theo- 
lore Roosevelt, O. Henry, Brander Matthews, William 
Lyon Phelps, and Stuart P. Sherman. 

There is no other book available that does for English 
und American literature what Westcott, Lewis and Weber 
have done, and for this service we are genuinely grateful. 


THE MANDARIN COAT AND FIVE OTHER 
PLAYS FOR LITTLE THEATRES. By Alice C. D. 
Riley. Cloth. New York: Brentano’s. 

Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley has been a brilliant creator of 
many captivating educational achievements. We have 
known no one to capture New England quite’so completely 
as did Jessie Gaynor and Mrs. Riley when they would in 
two hours’ time have a class of small children compose 
music and sing it. There was something irresistible in 
the way in which those women would get a class of chil- 
dren whom they had never seen respond intelligently and 
musically. 

Mrs. Riley has written charming songs for children to 
sing rapturously, but of late she has been writing one-act 
plays of which this group of six plays,—“The Mandarin 
Coat,” “The Sponge,” “Their Anniversary Radio,” “The 
Black Suitcase” and “Skim Milk,” is a delightful sample. 

Mrs. Riley has the same fascination in creating situa- 
tions for adults that she had for children. She kas the 
Same personality in getting dramatic action in a one-act 
Play that she had when she inspired little people to com- 
pose music never written by any one before, and sing 
their own creation with spirit and skill. 

Each of these one-act plays is full of action, real genuine 
true-to-life action, and the setting is so simple and yet of 
such absorbing interest that it plays itself. 

With her daughter, Dorothy Riley Brown, Mrs. Riley 
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has a book of “Tunes and Runes for the Schoolreom” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago), which brings all sorts. 
of life in nature and human nature into the song life of 
school children. There are songs for special occasions, 
but there are more game and action songs than of any 
other class.. They are such as “The Fat Little Thumb,” 
“Hanging Out Clothes,” “The.Lantern Song,” “The Lost 
Penny,” “The Méfry-Go-Round,” “O Little Doll from 
China,” “Burn, Fire, Burn,” “Tweedle-Dee-Dee” and 
“Strawberries.” 


There are introductions to the use of each group of 
songs. 


Books Received 


“School History of the American People.” By Charles: 
L. Robbins. Price, $1.72.—‘‘Preparation and Use of New- 
Type Examinations.” By Donald G. Paterson. Price, 
60 cents.—“Educational Crossword Puzzle Book.” By 
Robert K. Speer and J. Ralph McGaughy. Price, 52 cents. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 


“The Making of America.” By Grace Vollintine, Price, 
96 cents.—‘“Class Record Book.” By Harry I. Hadsell.— 
“The Junior College Movement.” By Leonard V. Koos, 
Price, $2.40. Boston: Ginn and Company. 


“Prose and Poetry of the Revolution.” By Frederick 
Cc. Prescott and John H. Nelson. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 


“Rural School Methods.” By Emma L. Ritter and@ 
Alta IL Wilmarth.—‘“Premiére Année Moderne.” By 
Léopold Cardon. Price, $1.40.—“Correcting Speech De- 
fects and Foreign Accent.” By Grace A. McCullough and 
Agnes V. Birmingham. Price 88 cents.—“Modern Eur- 
ope and Its Beginnings.” By Edgar H. McNeal. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


“Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.” By Labiche and 
Martin. Price, 80 cents.—‘First Problems in Chemistry.” 
By Martin Meyer. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, 1924.”"—‘“Foundations of Method.” 


By William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“Simplified School Accounting.” By Arthur J. Peel. 


Price, $1.35. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 


“The Psychology of Skill.” William Frederick 
Book. Price, $1.20. New York: Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 


“Practical Teaching.” Book One. By Charles A, Me- 
Murry. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Company. 


“American Child Health Association: Transactions 
of the Second Annual Meeting, 1924.” New York: 
American Child Health Association. 


“The Chicago Public Schools.” Book One. Chicago: 
Row, Peterson and Company. 


‘Singing Games and Drills.” By Chester 
Marsh. ew York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 


“Four Centuries of Literature English and American.” 
By Allan Westcott, Charles Lee Lewis, Carl Jefferson. 
Weber.—“Contemporary Verse.”” By A. Marion Merrill 
and Grace E. W. Sprague. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 


yeppert 


“Les Americains Chez Nous.” By Eugene Brieux.—“A 
French Reader.” By Olin H. Moore and Robert Fouré.— 
“Industrial and Scientific French.” By Eric Viele Green- 
field and Hermon Babson.—"“A Review of the Essentials 
of English Composition.” By Roscoe E, Parker.—‘‘The 
Elements of Business Law.” By Ernest W: Huffcut. 


Revised by George Gleason Bogert.—‘“Plant and Animal 
Improvement.” By Elmer Roberts and Eugene Daven- 
port. Soston: Ginn and Company. 


“Business Law.” By Alfred W. Bays.—‘Nations as 
Neighbors.” By Leonard O. Packard and Charles P. 
Sinnott.—“Junior Mathematics.” Book Two. By Ernst 
R. Breslich.—“The Correction of Speech Defects.” By 
Helen M. Peppard.—“Northward Ho!” By Vilhjalmur 
Stefanssen and Julia Augusta Schwartz. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


“The Pathway to Reading.” Second and Third Read- 
ers together with Teachers’ Manuals. By Bessie B. Cole- 
man, Willis L. Uhl and James Fleming Hosic. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

“Social Problems of Today.’ By Grove Samuel Dow 
and Edgar B. Wesley.—‘“Social Pathology.” By Stuart 
Alfred Queen and Delbert Martin Mann.—‘American 
Citizenship.” By John W. Davis, Philip Cook, Albert C. 
Ritchie, Luther B. Wilson, Charles E. Hughes,—‘Recol- 
lections of Johanna Spyri’s Childhood.” By Anna Ulrich. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Interchurch Government.” By Clarence R. Athearn. 
— ‘Mesa Cafion and Pueblo.” By Charles F. Lummus. 
New York: The Century Company. 

“British Politics in Transition.” By Edward Mec- 
Chesney Lait, David P, Barrows.—‘“Early Conceptions 
and Tests of Intelligence.” By Joseph Peterson. New 
York: World Book Company. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES : 





69th Congress Gets 
President’s Message 

The first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress of the United States opened 
Monday, December 7, and the follow- 
ing day received the annual message 
of the President. The message was a 
comprehensive survey of the affairs of 
the nation, but contained no unexpected 
or particularly striking passages. The 
President urged our adherence to the 
world court and pledged our “approba- 
tion and encouragement” to European 
efforts to reduce military  establish- 
ments. He called for tax reduction; 
for public support of the prohibition 
laws; and for greater power to be 
vested in the executive to deal with 
emergencies such as the coal strike. 


Marriages Drop as 
Divorces Increase 

More persons were untied by divorce 
and fewer tied by marriage in the 
United States last year than in 1923. 
The rate of divorces was nearly onc 
for every ten marriages. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced that the 
total number of marriages last year 
was 1,178,206, a falling off of 3.7 per 
cent. from the 1923 total of 1,223,924. 
Divorces registered a grand total of 
170,867, an increase of 3.5 per cent. 
from the 1923 figures of 165,096. 
Texas led the states in the number of 
divorces with 15,375, which compared 
with 71,986 marriages. The New 
York record was 4,622 divorces agaitst 
106,312 marriages. 


—_— 


American Birth 
Rate at Lowest Point 

The birth rate in America is now 
lower than at any other period of her 
history and, due to the _ increasing 
practice of birth control, the finest 
qualities of the race are in danger of 
being wiped out. These are the con- 
clusions of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
statistician, drawn from his research 
work for a prominent insurance com- 
pany. About the only encouragement 
he finds is that the death rate is the 
lowest ever known, with one exception. 
He estimates the annual number of 
births in this country at about 2,600,- 
000 and the deaths at 1,300,000. 


-_—— 


War Takes Four-fifths 
of Federal Revenues 

Secretary Andrew W. Mellon, in 
his report of the United States treas- 
ury department, declares business in 


this country is on a sound basis and 
there is good reason to expect abun- 
dant prosperity in the coming months. 

The report is a lengthy document, 
which takes up in detail many matters 
connected with government finances. 
A feature which has attracted wide 
attention is the secretary’s statement 
that over eighty per cent. of the na- 
tional expenditures are on account of 
past wars or the national defence. The 
sums spent in aid of agriculture, busi- 
ness, science, better roads and educa- 
tion, he said, are infinitesimal by com- 
parison with the outlay occasioned by 
wars. He declared those who clamor 
for governmental economy and at the 
same time are opposed to efforts in 
the direction of world peace, are ex- 
tremely inconsistent. 


—_—- 


Turkey to Adopt 
Christian Calendar 

Following the lead of Rumania, Bul- 
garia and other Balkan countries, 
Turkey probably will soon adopt the 
Christian era and the Gregorian calen- 
dar as mediums for measuring time. 
A special Parliamentary commission 
has made a study of the Gregorian 
calendar with a view to fitting it to 
Turkish history and current events, 
and has unanimously recommended its 
adoption to the National Assembly. If 
the Assembly ratifies it immediately, 
next year will be 1926 instead of 1942. 
The present Turkish calendar dates 
from the first day of the month pre- 
ceding the flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina, which would corre- 
spond to July 15, 622 A. D. 


Phone Spans 
Moses’ Route 

Long-distance telephone service be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine is the 
latest device for the elimination of 
the long, weary distance over which 
Moses and Aaron led the children of 
Israel for forty years back to the 
promised land. Beginning December 
1, telephone conversations were made 
possible between the principal cities of 
the Holy Land—Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Haifa—and Cairo, Alexandria 
and Port Said in the land of the 
Pharaohs. The telephone wires 
stretch across the Sinai Desert, which 
the Israelites traversed in their wan- 
derings. 


The speed limit on Florida high- 
ways now is forty-five miles an hour. 
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Savings in U. S. 
Show Gain 

Twenty-three billion dollars, a gain 
of nearly $2,000,000 in a year, repre- 
sent the total savings account of the 
American people, according to figures 
compiled and made public here by W. 
Espey Albig, in charge of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The tabulations, 
which corhprise savings deposits of all 
classes in banks and trust companies 
on June 30, indicate per capita savings 
of $204, a gain over 1924 at the rate 
of $15 for each inhabitant. Mr. Albig 
pointed out that the gain in aggregate 
savings during the year of $1,945,000,- 
000 is $500,000,000 greater than the 
increase the year before. The figures 
also show that the total savings of 
$23,134,050,000 are owned by 43,850,127 
depositors. This. represents a_ net 
gain of 2,566,000 depositors over com- 
parable figures for 1924. 
Stock Exchange Seat 
Brings $135,000 

Value of membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange has soared to 
$135,000. A seat was sold recently at 
that price. A short time before that, 
two seats sold for $130,000 each. 
Present quotations for Stock Ex- 
change seats compare with a low for 
the year of $99,000 and a rockbottom 
price of $2,750 in 1871. The daily 
average volume of transactions so far 
this year has been in excess of 1,400,- 
000 shares. 
France Nearing 
Universal Suffrage 

The time for universal suffrage in 
France is approaching. This announce- 
ment by Henri Roger, dean of the 
Sorbonne faculty of medicine, brought 
wild cheers from the delegates to the 
convention of the French League of 
Women’s Rights in Paris. That 
French women are slowly awakening 
to a sense of political responsibility 
was the tenor of the whole series of 
meetings, and it was emphasized by 
the secretary’s report on the year’s 
work throughout the country. Suf- 
fragists from all parts of the world 
have been invited to attend an inter- 
national suffrage conference in Paris 
next May. Among the American 
leaders expected to attend are Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Charlotte Gil- 
man and Martin Crampton. 





The yearly Manchurian output of 
sea salt averages 510,000,000 bushels. 
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Plan Super-Power 
‘To Span Continent 

Plans for a $50,000,000 hydro-elec- 
tric project have been announced. by 
Guy Huston, president of the Guy 
Huston Company. The project, when 
completed, will connect territory west 
of St. Louis with an almost solid net- 
work of super-power lines stretching 
from Maine to Kansas City, Mo. 
Other interests plan to link the West- 
ern point with the Pacific Coast, giv- 
ing the United States a transcontinen- 
tal super-power system. The heart of 
the project lies in the Ozark Moun- 
tains in Missouri. It includes harness- 
ing the Osage River and its tribu- 
taries, and creating the largest artifi- 
-cial lake in the world, which will wipe 
out Linn Creek, the point from which 
Daniel Boone’s historic caravan started 
westward. This lake will have a 
shore line of 260 miles. It will be 
formed by a dam 2,400 feet long and 
110 feet high joining two mountains 
‘at a comparatively narrow gap in the 
Osage basin. Annual provisions of 
183,000,000 kilowatts of primary 
power and 150,000,000 kilowatts of 
secondary power are expected. 


Harriman Awards for 
Accident Prevention 

The Union Pacific Railroad has been 
awarded the E. H. Harriman memorial 
“medal for the best record in accident 
prevention among American railroads 
for 1924. The Delaware & Hudson 
and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
teceived honorable mention. The 
Western division of the Chicago Great 
Western railroad was awarded the 
silver facsimile of the Harriman gold 
medal. Joseph Kragskow, assistant 
foreman in the Omaha shops of the 
Union Pacific, received the Harriman 
‘bronze medal for the individual em- 
ploye who did most in furthering acci- 
dent prevention during 1924. He has 
mever received an accidental injury 
during fifty-six years of service. 


‘Crossroads of 
U.S. Highways 

The National Geographic Society 
states that the Washington and Meri- 
dian streets intersection in Indian- 
apolis marks the crossroads of the 
Main transcontinental highways of the 
United States. The same authority 
Tames also some of the many remark- 
able crossroads of mankind. There 
are crossroads of the sea at Singapore, 
Panama Canal, Hawaii, St. Paul Is- 
Tand and Colombo; crossroads of cable 
lines at Guam and the Azores; cross- 
toads of history in Palestine; cross- 
Toads of intercourse between Europe 
and Asia at Constantinople; and cross- 
toads of the air at Prague. Geog- 
waphers say that Paris is the natural 
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headquarters of mankind and the 
natural crossréads of France. Her in- 
ternational atmosphere today, they add, 
is evident that “all roads lead» to 
Paris, not to Rome.” 


Unemployment in 
Great Britain Grows 
Unemployment was still on the in- 
crease in Great Britain at the end of 
August, reports to the United States 
Commerce department show, and was 
especially marked in coal mining, tex- 
tile manufacturing and tin plate mill- 
ing. On September 12 the official fig- 
ures showed 1,418,000 persons out of 
work, as compared with 1,191,000 on 
the same date a year ago. The figures 
are taken from the English unemploy- 
ment insurance department, which now 
calculates that 12.5 per cent. of the 
regular working population of the 
country is without employment. 


U. S. Has Half of 
Broadcasting Stations 

There are about 1,000 radio broad- 
casting stations throughout the world, 
of which 538 are in the United States, 
which also has about 18,000 licensed 
amateur transmitting stations. Accord- 
ing to estimate, there are 8,000,000 
radio sets in use, 5,000,000 of which 
are “tube” sets and the balance the 
“crystal” type. 


Short Skirts 
Shock Indian Potentate 

Of all the ultra modernism about 
the English girls of 1925, only the 
short skirts are a shock to the ortho- 
dox sensibilities of the Begum of 
Bhopal. She is the only woman ruler 
among the 700 potentates of India. 
At present she is in London taking in 
Western civilization through her 
Mahometan veil. The most advanced 
woman of her race and among the 
most progressive of the Indian rulers, 
the Begum, despite her sixty-seven 
years, has come to London’ with her 
son and heir to learn the ways and 
manners of the land of her suzerain. 
Her Royal Highness wants her grand- 
daughters to learn a woman's work, 
but she would not think of sending 
them to universities. Such institutions 
are good places for boys, but not for 
girls in her opinion. She said that she 
believes that a woman does not need 
to know as much as a man. 


Shrubbery and trees growing on the 
rocky crags known as Craigybarns, on 
the estate of the Duke of Athol, near 
Dunkeld, Scotland, were grown from 
seeds shot into the crevices from can- 
non. 
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Liberty Bell to 
Ring in Anniversary 

Plans to have the historic Liberty 
Bell rung for the first time over the 
radio from Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, af midnight December 31, 
to usher in the New Year, were an- 
nounced by Mayor Kendrick of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Kendrick, according to 
the plans, will sound the heroic chime 
with a rubber mallet, selected after a 
series of tests showed ringing of the 
bell to be practical, provided a proper 
mallet was used. The bell’s notes, 
Mayor Kendrick said, will mark the 
start of the 150th year of American 
independence. 


Bay State Mills 
Seek Longer Day 


Massachusetts textile manufacturers, 
with an investment of more than 
$500,000,000, employing 125,000 work- 
ers and producing $600,000,000 in 
goods annually, are threatening to 
move their mills to the South unless 
the legislature repeals the forty-eight- 
hour week and permits the employment 
of women fifty-four hours a week. 
The return of the ten-hour day, the re- 
moval of the ban on women working 
after 6 p. m. and the reinstatement of 
the double shift will place New Eng- 
land and particularly Massachusetts 
textile manufacturers in competition 
with the Southern mills, according to 
the spokesmen of the employers. Labor 
unions are vigorously fighting the 
movement to repeal the shorter work 
week law. The campaign is under the 
direction of Ward Thoron, president 
of the Arkwright Club of Boston and 
treasurer of the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Bottles containing specimens of 
2,800 different sands have been col- 
lected by a’ scientific institute in 
Chicago. 

















Our Work Is 
Educational — 
Like Yours 


We have taught thousands 
of people HOW to build up 
| a THRIFT HABIT and a SUB- 

STANTIAL BANK ACCOUNT, 
Our plan of regular monthly de- 
posits is the most successful sav- 
ings plan on earth. Let us show 
you! 


Watertown Co-operative Bank 


A $9,000,000 INSTITUTION 
27 Years Old 
BOSTON, 72, MASS. 
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Pupils Act as 
Traffic Cops 

A solution to the problem of pro- 
tecting school children from the 
menace of automobiles has apparently 
been found in Bristol, R. 1. Seven 
boys from the Byfield Grammar 
School, wearing white armbands 


marked “School Traffic,” are stationed 
at the intersecting streets at noon 
when the children from four schools 
in the immediate vicinity are dismissed 
for recess. The boys safely pilot the 
hundreds of small children across the 
highways. Chief of Police Hugh F. 
Kelley devised the plan, with the co- 
operation of the school committee, and 





is enthusiastic over its success. This 
plan relieves members of his small 
force from traffic duty near the 
schools and permits them to pursue 
their regular duties. 
Would Exempt From 
Required Courses 

President Remsen B. Ogilby of 
Trinity College (Hartford, © Conn.) 


stated in his annual report that Trinity, 
as an educational institution, shared 
with all other American colleges a 
grave problem in the great increase in 
the number enrolled. He 
mended a definite educational 
He added that the first step to be 
taken would be to rescue from the 
burden of required courses the most 
promising students, in order that they 
may have freedom to pursue their 
chosen subjects further than the aver- 
age student. 


recom- 
policy. 


—_—_ 


Beauty Hints by 
Barnard Undergraduates 

“Paint your cheeks from the inside 
out,” was the advice given Barnard 
College girls in a health exhibit held 
recently in one of the student halls. 
Tennis rackets, swimming suits and 
other athletic paraphernalia were dis- 
played as hints on how to go about it. 
One exhibit was labeled “Antiques”— 
and showed a heavy corset, a petti- 
coat, heavy underwear and 
switch. There was also an exhibition 
of the foods Miss Too Fat, Miss Too 
Thin and Miss Just Rite should eat. 


a hair 


Changes in 
Yale Faculty 

Important changes in the faculty of 
Yale University have been announced 
by the secretary's office. Dean David 
Stanley Smith, Mus. D., of the Yale 
School of Music, has been designated 


the incumbent of the Joseph Battell 
professorship of music, established in 
1890. The promotion of three instruc- 
tors to assistant professorships was 
also announced. George Raymond 
Cowgill, Ph.D., physiological chemis- 
try, School of Medicine; John Joseph 
Donleavy, Ph.D., chemistry, Sheffield 
Scientific School, and Theodore Sid- 
ney Moise, M. D., surgery, School of 
Medicine, are those promoted. 
New England Leads 

School Attendance 

In fully half of the states 90 per 
cent. or more of children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen are en- 
rolled in school, while in few of the 
states is the attendance below 80 per 
cent. Massachusetts leads with 96 
per cent., while other New England 
States have nearly as good a record. 
New York ranks high, with 94 per 
cent. of its children in school. 


— 


Gift for New 
Medical School 

The General Education Board voted 
at its November meeting in New 
York to give $700,000 to the Univer- 


sity of Virginia for its new medical 
building. The gift was outright and 
is half of the $1,400,000 needed. 
Thomas Jefferson founded the uni- 
versity in 1825, 
“Big Sisters” to 

Help Freshmen 

Freshman co-eds at the University 


of Pennsylvania who find they are 
failing in one or more subjects are to 
be given special tutoring under a “big 
sister” plan being worked out by Mor- 
tar Board, the senior girls’ association. 
The society is working in conjunction 
with the School of Education office in 
an effort to cut down the number of 
new students who flunk part of their 
freshman The upper 
girls are asked to help freshmen who 
find difficulties their first year 
studies. This project considered 
important as it will the 
their and thus 


studies. class 
in 
is 
help 
studies 


new- 
comers pass 
remain in school. 


Farm Used in 
Vocational Work 
Farming actual conditior's 
and studying home making under con- 
ditions that prevail in the average 
rural home have proved valuable addi- 
tions to the course of study at the 
Vocational School in Millville, Penn. 
These additions were made _ possible 
through the purchase of an eighteen- 


under 








acre farm and a six-room farmhouse 
adjoining the school property. The 
purchase was in the nature of an ex- 
periment by the school board. The 
work thus far has resulted in a great 
increase in interest among _ students, 
and a greatly increased enrollment. 


—_ 


Smithsonian Seeks 
Endowment Gifts 

The regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, headed by Chief Justice Taft 
as Chancellor, have made an appeal 
to the American people for $10,000,000 
to be added to the _ institution’s en- 
dowment for fundamental _ scientific 
research and publication. Lack of 
funds prevents the institution from 
undertaking sixteen major projects 
for research. Many of these projects 
are of immediate importance. Some 
of them, for example, will lead to dn 
increase in the food supply from the 
sea, others will furnish data whereby 
the hardwoods, the fruits, the food, 
drug, oil and cordage plants of the 
Philippines will become increasingly 
available, while a third group will 
provide formulae to assist the engineer 


in solving his increasingly complex 
problems. 
Chicago School 
Building Program 
Eleven grade and five junior high 


schools to be completed during 1926 
and thirteen other grade schools to be 


started next year in Chicago with 
sites for the first group, were an- 
nounced by Colonel Edward B. Elli- 


cott, president of the board of educa- 
tion. The 1926 building program calls 
for $21,000,000 and will provide 21,- 
000 seats toward catching up with the 
shortage, which now stands at 45,000 
seats. This is the largest year’s build- 
ing program in the history of Chi- 
cago’s schools, according to Superin- 


tendent McAndrew and John E. 
syrne, business manager. 
Japanese College 
Fund Growing 
More than $85,000 has been raised 


for the Tsuda College Rebuilding 
Fund, according to an announcement 
made by Mrs. Willis G. Mitchell. 
Three benefit balls are to be given 


this winter, under the general direc- 
tion of Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
chairman of the New York committee 
Tsuda College for Women in Tokio 
was destroyed by the earthquake and 
is to be rebuilt, funds 
raised in this country. 


largely by 
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"Technical College 
at Wolverhampton 

To supply trained engineers, especi- 
ally for the automobile, motorcycle 
and bicycle industries, a technical col- 
lege will be established at Wolver- 
hampton, England. The cost of con- 
struction will be about $600,000, of 
which one-third is to be paid by the 
county of Stafford and the remaining 
two-thirds by the city of Wolverhamp- 
ton. The buildings will be divided 
into five sections: general and admin- 
istrative, biology, commercial, domes- 
tic, and technical. It is intended to 
make provision for evening as well as 
day students. 
Diplomacy Chair 
to Be Founded 

Washington’s Birthday, February 
22, is the day set aside for the exer- 
-cises that will mark the founding of 
the chgir of diplomacy and foreign 
service at George Washington Uni- 
versity by the Master Masons of the 
country. The endowment is the out- 
growth of a resolution passed at the 
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bers of the 653 clubs comprising the 
league. One hundred thousand dollars 
are necessary to endow the chair. Ac- 
cording to Charles A. MacHenry, 
president of the league, donations 
have already been received from Eng- 
land, Scotland and other countries. 


—_- 


Train Students 
in Archeology 

3eloit College, Beloit, Wis., will 
sponsor a school next summer for the 
training of students for museum and 
field work in archeology. The school 
will consist of nine weeks of travel 
and study and will be known as the 
Logan Museum School of Prehistoric 
Archeology. It is intended to train 
students in the best methods of 
museum work and display and in 
excavating and treatment of speci- 
mens. Twelve museums of England, 
France, Switzerland and Algeria’ will 
be visited. The field work will be 
conducted in France and Algeria. 


College Fund Raisers 
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to discuss the movement was held at 
the Graduates’ Club under the auspices 
of Yale University. George E- 
Thompson, secretary of the Yale 
University Alumni Association, was 
named as chairman, with authority to 
appoint an executive committee of 
three. Mr. Thompson made the chief 
address of the session, describing 
methods used by Yale in its fund-rais- 
ing campaigns of the last thirty years. 


Dartmouth Charity 
“Chest” Drive 

The Dartmouth Christian Associa- 
tion and Palaeopitus, the senior gov- 
erning body of the college, recently 
conducted the annual five-day drive 
for the College Chest Fund. A large 
number of student solicitors asked 
every undergraduate on the campus, 
in an effort to secure more than the 
quota of $10,000 which was set by 
the committee. The College Chest 
Fund includes all the charity expense 
campaigns which formerly were con- 





nineteenth annual convention of the to Have Organization 
Delegates from 
held in Saratoga Springs last summer. colleges and 


National League of Masonic Clubs 


tested separately by each organization 
and includes the Dartmouth contribu- 


several American tion to the Red Cross, the Dartmouth 
universities recently Christian Association and the funds 


Funds for the endowment are being formed an organization to systematize for Palaeopitus with which that so- 


raised by donations of one dollar or their plans for raising funds for their ciety meets its 
more, voluntarily subscribed by mem- respective organizations. 


expenses during the 
The meeting year. 




















| HERCULES 
ALL METAL 


SCHOOL DESKS 


25% more seating in same area. 
No setting up. Shipped set up. 


Lightest, strongest, most durable, 
quietest, easiest swept under, most sani- 
tary, most comfortable, prettiest and 
lowest priced school desk on the market. 


Sizes 1 and 2 $2.50 
3 and 4 $1.75 
5 and 6 $1.00 


F. O. B. Your R. R. Station 








Furnished also with wood or bakelite 
seats, backs and tops, and with enamel 
fmish at slight additional cost. 


E. L. RICE 


1115 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

















National Education Achievement Scales 


Ge 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


For Junior High Schools 


By Joun J. Tipton, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale Pased on Thorough 
Research with Reliable Standardized Norms Giving 
Spelling Ages from Eleven Years (11-0) to Six- 
teen Years Six Months (16-6). Published in Six 
Tests of Equal Difficulty. 


PRICE PER TEST 














Examination Gisnet: nidicuncicnnhatiel 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering ............ 15 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 

Class Record Sheet cccccicnanwsichun 3 cents 
(Each class should have one) 
TERMS 


Orders accompanied by remittance in full shipped 
prepaid, otherwise transportation extra. 25% dis- 
count allowed on orders for quantities. 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
A Scale for Elementary Schools in Eight 
Tests of Equal Difficulty. 
A Scale for Senior High Schools in Four 
Tests of Equal Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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English Colieges 
Allow Smoking 


The news that Bryn Mawr is to 
provide smoking rooms ffor its stu- 
dents was featured in the English 
papers shortly after the announce- 
ment. It was not presented as a 
radical idea, for the reason that 
women’s colleges and schools in Eng- 
land have permitted smoking for 
years. At the University of London 
several thousand women have their 
own little clubs where they puff away 
at will during recesses and at tea 
time. The London County Council, 
conducting night classes attended by 
26,000 women, permits smoking in odd 
nooks and corners, but not during 
classes. Smoking is not encouraged 
among public school girls nor those in 
private colleges where the students 
are in their teens, but there is no ban 
in any of the institutions for students 
of twenty or over. 


-_—— 


Franklin College Passes 
in Ohio After Century 

Unknown to many, Franklin Col- 
lege, one of the oldest educational in- 
stitutions in Ohio, has passed out »f 
existence. Franklin College was 
founded in 1817 and chartered in 1825, 
which, according to records of the in- 
stitution, made it one of the oldest 
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centres of higher learning in the 
state. The founder, the Rev. John 
Walker, chose the college site and 
then named the town that was to sur- 
round it. In the early days, students 
and the industry necessary to main- 
tain them quickly helped to form a 
settlement and it was not long until 
New Athens was a thriving commun- 
ity. The railroads forgot New Athens 
and it became increasingly hard for 
students to go there. Registration 
naturally declined. The college 
struggled for its existence. The World 
War period added the last obstacle 
that could not be surmounted and the 
institution recently “gave up the 
ghost.” 


Professor Doyle Heads 
Modern Language Association 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland 
held at Columbia University on No- 
vember 28, 1925, the following officers 
were elected: President, Professor 
Henry Gratton Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C.; 
first vice-president, Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins, director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools, New York City; 
second vice-president, Robert D- Cole, 
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Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Miss Elsie 
I. Jamieson, Kensington High School,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The territory cov- 
ered by the association (New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and Virginia) was extended to include 
North Carolina and West Virginia, 
subject to the approval of the state 
associations concerned. 


30 Vermont Schools in 
Debating League 

About thirty schools have joined the 
Vermont Interscholastic Debating 
League and will compete for the 
championship of the state this year. 
The University of Vermont has offered 
to each member of the winning team, 


including the alternate, a scholarship. 


for one year, valued at $225, and to 
each member of the team which loses 
in the final debate a scholarship valued 
at $112. The subject to be debated is: 
“Resolved, That the Federal Govern- 
ment should own and operate the coal 


mines of the United States and should. 


control the distribution of coal.” 
Either boys or girls may make up the 
teams, each team consisting of three 
members and an alternate. 























TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 

















A New Series o 
Arithmetics for Grades 
Three to Eight, both 
inclusive, with a Teach- 
ers’ Manual for Grades 
One, Two, Three, and 
Four, supplemented by 
Drill Cards — Founda- 
tion Number Work for 
the first four grades. 





ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 


VAN SICKLE 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


WRITE 








{ SPRINGFIELD 


KEEPING DOWN FREE TEXT BOOK EXPENSE 
IS EASY WHEN 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE USED 


MAKE BOOKS NOW IN USE LAST TWICE AS LONG AND 


REDUCE THE NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BE REPLENISHED 


(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Fresident 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Cleaned While He Waited 
A little fellow sat on a doorstep 


crying bitterly. Presently a sym- 
pathetic old lady came along. 

“What's the matter, little boy?” 
she asked. 

“Got my new pants covered with 
dust,” sobbed the boy. 

“But they’re clean now, dear,” 
continued the woman. 

“I know they are,” wailed the lad. 

“Then why do you still cry, child?” 

“’Cos mother wouldn’t let me take 
’em off while she beat the dust out.”— 
Houston Post. 

Always Contrary 

“Willie, I’m not at all pleased with 
this report card from your teacher.” 

“IT told her you wouldn't be, Pop, 
but she would send it. Just like a 
woman, ain’t it?” 

Shocking 

The college 
“Mother, I heard Johnnie Jones use a 
bad word.” 

Mother—“What was it, son?” 

Son—“He said ‘ain’t.’” 


professors son— 
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Tradition 

The scholars had stumbled through 
their share of the reading lesson and 
at last it came to little Harry’s turn. 
He got on quite well until he came to 
the word heirloom. The teacher, 
noticing his difficulty, helped him and 
then asked: “And do you know the 
meaning of the word?” Harry shook 
his head. “It means something that is 
handed down from father to son—in 
other words, a relic.” “Oh,” said Harry 
with a grin, “that’s the funniest name 
I ever heard for a pair of pants.” 

Superficial Logic 

A San Francisco woman who oc- 
cupies a position of authority in the 
city’s health. department reports that 
she had a good deal of difficulty with 
the bakers in a poorer section of the 
city who refused to handle wrapped 
bread. She argued with them for 
some time and finally one of them 
frankly explained: “You see, lady,” 
he said, “when the bread comes 
wrapped up, the paper gets so dirty 
from the handling that people won't 
buy it.” 
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B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 














Profits of Production 

Two farmers met after church as 
usual and had this conversation :— 

“Sold your pig?” 

“Te 

“What'd ye git?” 

“Thirteen dollars.” 

“What'd it cost to raise it?” 

“Paid $3 for the shoat, $5 for the 
lumber in the pen and house and $5 
more for the feed.” 

“Didn't make much, did ye?” 

“No, but I had the use of the pig 
all summer.”—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 





Then It Couldn’t Be 
What is heredity? 
Something a father believes in until 
his son begins acting like a fool. 








Why Teachen? 
Eyes Need Care 


) nes wee the light all day; | 

subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St, Birmingham, Alina., 210 Title Bids. 


New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bids. Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





H. S. BALDWIN 


T. M. HASTINGS 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advise parents about schools. 


More Power to Mr. McAndrew 


[Chicago Tribune.] 


Final approval for a $21,000,000 
school building plan was voiced by 
school department heads recently and 
the project is considered as good as 
voted upon and approved by the board. 
The plan will give to Chicago twenty- 
four elementary and five junior high 
schools, cutting down the seat short- 
age by 21,000, and still leaving $3,000,- 
000 to buy future sites. 

While the plan is being perfected, 
twenty-two school buildings are being 
hurried toward completion; five new 
buildings have been finished since Sep- 
tember l—another cut in the seat 
shortage of 21,000 new seats. 

Hope is beginning to spring up, 
where there was no hope, that the 
Chicago school system will some day 
be out in the clear, disentangled from 
the deficits, the rowings, the graftings, 
and the incompetencies that have 
made it a shame on Chicago’s good 
name. 

Since the passing of the old Thomp- 
son regime which emphasized politics 
while pupils might go hang, the im- 
provement has been slow but sure. It 
is not easy to give credit in every place 
that it is due, but we think that a great 
dail belongs to Superintendent Wil- 
liam McAndrew. 

Mr. McAndrew stepped into a posi- 
tion that few would have cared to 
occupy. With teachers on the one 





hand, trustees on the other, and poli- 
tics tunneling underfoot, the job of 
superintendent of schools in any large 
city is no bed of ease. In Chicago the 
job is noted for its difficulties. 

Mr. McAndrew made service to the 
public, the taxpayers, and the educa- 
tion of their children his goal, and he 
has stuck to it. He has been assailed 
by a radical group of teachers whose 
chief aim has not been the welfare of 
the children. He has been forced by 
necessity to institute methods of 
teaching which brought down on him 
the wrath of parents who did not 
understand the need. 

He has been forced to fight to get 
measures which be believed right 
through the board of education. 

On the whole, we think he has done 
a creditable job. Politicians who have 
sought favors and been turned down 
can testify that Chicago’s  superin- 
tendent of schools has a high sense of 
duty. 

He is the first superintendent of 
schools to push the system out of its 
chronic inertia and set it forging 
ahead with the march of the city’s 
progress. 

We think, too, that Mr. McAndrew, 
as well as the city, may have profited. 
He came here with a somewhat Wil- 


sonian attitude of self-sufficiency. He 
has not always acted with tact; he has 
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not always seemed to take things seri- 
ously enough; he has been somewhat 
eccentric, and has, therefore, alienated 
understanding and support when he 
needed it most. 

But, to paraphrase Lincoln’s re- 
marks on Grant’s whiskey drinking, 
“We wish we might send some of our 
other public officials a few of Mr, 
McAndrew’s eccentricities.” 


Illiteracy Report 
for Brooklyn 

Statistics offered by Joseph Cac- 
cavajo, statistical expert, and published 
by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, show that one of every 
sixteen men in Brooklyn can neither 
read nor write, and one in every ten or 
eleven women can neither read nor 
write. These men and women are 
without even the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. The actual number of illiter- 
ate persons ten years of age and over 
in 98,038. The number of foreign- 
born white persons in Brooklyn unable 
to speak English is 71,335, of whom 
29463 are males and 41,872 are 
females. 


London School 
Population Drops 

London has lost 100,000 children 
since 1914, according to public school 
attendance figures for last April. At 
the latter time 797,149 children were 
on the school registers, 3,982 less than 
in 1924 and 96,699 less than 1914. The 
decrease is attributed almost entirely 
to the decline in the birth rate, but a 
contributing factor is the removal of 
families to new settlements outside the 
metropolitan area, with little counter- 
balancing inflow. 


se NORTHFIELD 
” HolidayRecess 


Filled with 


Rest, Recreation, 
Health! 


Enjoy your Christmas and 
New Year's recess with us! 
Each year more professors 
and teachers find this quiet 
country hotel an excellent 
vacation spot, providing 
first-class accommodations 
for individuals, groups, and 
House Parties, at attractive 
rates. A natural centre for 
devotees of Skiing, Snow- 
shoeing, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, and other Winter 
Sports. An unusually fine 
Christmas and New Year's 
Dinner will be served. Plan 
to join us! 

Phone Northfield 44 for 

reservation 

| AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
YF. W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mer. 


East Northfield, Mass. 
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a Meetings to Be Held s so TEACHERS’ AGENCIES a * 


DECEMBER 





ated 
27: American Historical Association, 

"| 28: American Associa BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
98-29: American Association of Uni- _ 

re- versity Professors, Chicago, Ill. 


cng ig DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
our ee nee. a RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 


8-29: Americ an Association of 
— Teachers of ° Spanish, “Columbus, FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 
é +: yw, 302 Stan- . 
_ William Tompninngtine ——. Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries, Free Registration 
York 


98-29: American Nature-Study As- BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


sociation, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















M. R, VanCleve, Board of Educa- 301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 
29-50: American Linguistic Society, 
Cac- Chicago, Illinois. Professor Roland 
G. Kent, University of Pennsyl- 
ished vania, Philadelphia, Pa. TEACHERS’ AGENCY ae 
r of 28-30: Illinois State Teachers Asso- especiany ose Ge 
welll ciation, Springfield. E. C, Fisher, Oneunte ssa 
oll —— oe ee 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best Schools, Col- 
) . ; l s a m 
en or ae; Amerioan Parehenngens As- peas oapen Seee: Set on wy ae Sond i 
sociation, Ithaca, N. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. bookiet, “Teaching 
| nor 29-31: The Pennsylvania State Edu- 40TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 
eation Association, Scranton, Presi- 
| ate dent, Miss Jessie Gray, Philadelphia. 
edu- 29-31: Florida Education Associa- 
li tion, Jacksonville. Joseph Roenur, 
iter- Gainesville, Fla, . 
over 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ Asso- MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
eign- ciation at Boise. Lura  V. Paine, and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 
abl ee ee Pes superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Pr o- 28-30: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
vhom ciation, at Springfield. Robert C. Schools to parents. Call on or address 
are Moore, secretary, Carlinville. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


29-30: Montana Education Associa- 
tion, at Helena. R. J. Cunningham, 
secretary, Helena 

29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Scranton. 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, 


; ] : recommends teachers and has filled 
Idren 400 North Third street, Harrisburg. hundreds of high grade positions 
school 28-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
7 ‘iation, midwinter meeting at Co- ers. Established 1889. No charge 
. At jumbus. Frank E. Reynolds, sec- 


to employers, none for registration. 
j retary, Columbus. If you need a teacher for any de- 
were 29-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 








than ciation, at Portland. E. D. Ressler, 81 Union Square, New York 
h secretary, Oregon State Agricul- 

. The tural College, Corvallis. 

tirely 30-31 and January 1, 1926: Florida 


Sducatio 1 Association at Jack- . 
but a Saeeitie - B. Johnson, secretary, TEACHERS AGENCY A superior agency for 
al of Orlando 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City 





























P FEBRUARY, 1926 . . register only reliabl 
le the 8-13: Oklahoma Education Associa- —— ae oo, ~ te “g t ; 
unter- tion, at. Oklahoma City. C. M. Established 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Howell, secretary, 708 Continental 1386 Euclid Avenue free to school officials. 
Building, Oklahoma City. Cleveland, Ohio 
406 Union Trust Building 
— ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
se | 
Active Schoolmen || ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Inc 
4 . 
to render expert educational | Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
| Service, in their present vicin- | Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
. ity and without conflict to | an see af , 
“e ial 4 . nt, by | e receive calis for teachers rom every state in the Union and can 
: their present congener s i certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
: a concern of excellent stand- QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
8 ing, ten years in business and 
. with an extensive school clien- 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. | s 
tele. Adequate remuneration. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
Address School Department, 
81 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 




















We have unusual facilities for placing 
FRANK IRVING COOPER WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


CORPORATION TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ ; Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS ALVIN F,. PEASE, Manager 


' Specializing in Schoolhouse Long Distance Telephone 
Planning AGEN( Yy Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
' 
: -n- 


Agencies 
| 172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 1] 
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The EAR GATE 4 
is the open way 

to the child mind, 
where early impressions 
are received and 


indelibly recorded - 



















CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro 
ductions on Victor Records. 























The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 





HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


“amden, New Jersey 
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